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CHAPTER XI. 


Tie timbers of the ship which was to earry the 
fortunes of our hero were laid by the side of Middle 
Bay, and all these romantic shores could hardly 
present a lovelier scene. 

This beautiful sheet of water separates Harps- 
well from a portion of Brunswick. Its shores are 
rocky and pine-crowned, and display the most 
picturesque variety of outline. Eagle Island, Shel- 
ter Island, and one or two'smaller ones, lie on the 
glassy surface like soft clouds of grecn foliage 
pierced through by the steel-blue tops of arrowy 
pine-trees. 

There were a goodly number of shareholders in 
the projected vessel ; some among the most substan- 
tial men in the vicinity. Zephaniah Penne! had 
invested there quite a soNid sum, as had also our 
friend Captain Kittridge. Moses liad placed therein 
the proceeds of his recent voyage, which enabled 
him to buy « certain number of shares, and he 
secretly reyolved in his mind whether the sum of 
money left by his father might not enable him to 
buy the whole ship. Then a few prosperous voy- 
ages, and his fortune was made! 

He went into the business of building the new 
vessel with all the enthusiasm with which he used 
when a boy to plan shipsand mold anchors. Every 
day he was off at early dawn in his working-clothes, 
and labored steadily among the men till evening. 
No matter how early he rose, however, he always 
found that a good fairy had been before him and 
prepared his dinner, daintily sometimes adding 
thereto a fragrant little bunch of flowers. But 
when his boat started home at evening, he no 
longer saw her as in the days of girlhood waiting 
far out on the furthest point of rock for his return. 
Not that she did not watch for it and run out many 
times toward sunset; but the moment she had 
made out that it was surely he, she would run back 
into the house, and very likely find an errand in 
her own room, where she would be so deeply en- 
gaged that it would be necessary for him to call her 
down before she could make herappearance. Then 
she came smiling, chatty, always gracious, and 
ready to go or to come as he requested—the very 
vheerfulest of household fairies—but yet for all that 
there was a cobweb invisible barrier around her 
that for some reason or other he could not break 
over. It vexed and perplexed him, and day after 
day he determined to whistle it down—ride over it 
rough-shod—and be as free*as he chose with this 
apparently soft, unresistant, airy bemg, who seemed 
so accessible. Why shouldn’t he kiss her when he 
chose, and sit with his arm around her waist, and 
draw her familiarly upon his knee—this little child- 
wo.nan, Who ‘vas as a sistertohim? Why, to be 
sure? Had she ever frowned or scolded as Sally 
Kittridge did when he attempted to pass the air-line 
that divides man from womanhood? Not at all. 
She had neither blushed nor laughed, nor ran away. 
If he kissed her, she took it with the most matter- 
of-fact composure ; if he passed his arm around her, 
she let it remain with unmoved calmness; and so 
somehow he did these things less and less, and won- 
dered why. 

The fact is, our hero had begun an experiment 
with his little friend that we would never advise a 
young man to try on one of these intense, quiet, 

soft-seeming women, whose whole life is inward. 
He had determined to find out whether she loved 


him before he commitied himseif i¢ her; and the 
strength of a whole book of martyrs is in wo™en 
to endure and to bear without flinching before they 
will surrender the gate of this citadel of silence. 
Moreover, our hero had begun his siege with pre- 
eisely the worst weapons. 

For on the night that he returned and found Mara 
eonversing with a stranger, the suspicion arose 
in his mind that somehow Mara might be particu- 
larly interested in him—and instead of asking her, 
which anybody might consider the most feasible 
step in the case, he asked Sally Kittridge. 

Sally’s inborn, inherent love of teasing was up in 
a moment. 

Did she know anything of that Mr. Adams? Of 
course she did—a young lawyer of one of the best 
Boston families—a splendid fellow—she wished 
any such luck might happen to her! Was Mara 
engaged to him ?—What would he give to know ?— 
Why didn’t he ask Mara?—Did he expect her to 
reveal her friend’s secrets? Well, she shouldn’t— 
report said Mr. Adams was well to do in the world, 
and had expectations from an uncle—and didn’t 
Moses think he was interesting in conversation? 
Everybody said what aconquest it was for an Orr's 
Island girl, etc., etc. And Sally said the rest with 
many a malicious toss and wink and sly twinkle of 
the dimples of her cheek, which might mean 
more or less as a young man of imaginative tem- 
perament was disposed to view it. Now this was 
all done in pure, simple love of teasing. We incline 
to think phrenologists have as yet been very 

incomplete in their classification of faculties, or 
they would have appointed a separate organ fer 
this propensity of human nature. Certain persons, 
often the most kind-hearted in the world, and who 
would not give pain in any serious matter, seem to 
have an insatiable appetite for those small annoy- 
ances we commonly denominate teasing—and Sally 
was one of this number. 
- She diverted herself infinitely in playing upon 
the excitability of Moses—in awaking his curiosity, 
and baffling it, and tormenting him with a whole 
phantasmagoriae of suggestions and assertions, 
which played along so near the line of probability, 
that one could never tell which might be fancy and 
which might be fact. 

Moses therefore pursued the line of tactics for 
such cases made and provided, and strove to 


violent attentions to Sally. He went there evening 
after evening, leaving Mara to sit alone at home. 
He made secrets with her, and alluded to them 
before Mara. He proposed calling his new vessel 
the Sally Kittridge; but whether all these things 
made Mara jealous or not, he could never deter- 
mine. Mara had no peculiar gift for acting, except 
in this one point; but here all the vitality of nature 
rallied to her support, and enabled her to preserve 
an air of the most umperceiving serenity. If she 
shed any tears when she spent a long, lonesome 
evening, she was quite particular to be looking in 
a very placid frame when Moses returned, and to 
give such an account of the books, or the work, or 
paintings which had interested her, that Moses was 
sure to be vexed. Never were her inquiries for 
Sally more cordial—never did she seem inspired by 
a more ardent affection for her. 
Whatever may havo been the result of this state 
of things in regard to Mara, it is certain that Moses 
in convincing the common fame of that 
district that he and Sally were destined for each 
other, and the thing was regularly discussed at quilt- 
ing frolics and tea-drinkings around, much to Miss 
_* Entered according to Act of Cong Joceph H. Richards. 
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Emily’s disgust Roxy's grave satisfaction, 
who declared that “ was altogether too good for 
Moses Pennel, but Sally Kittridge would make him 
stand round”—by expression she was under- 
stood toe intumate that Sally had in her the rudiments 
of the same kind of domestic discipline which had 
operated so favorably in the case of Captain Kitt- 
ridge. 

“hese things, of course, had come to Mara’s ears. 
She had overheard the discussionson Sunday noons 
as the people between meetings sat over their dough- 
nuts and cheese, and analyzed their neighbors’ 
affairs, and she seemed to smile at them all. Sally 
only laughed, and declared that it was no such 
thing ; that she would no more marry Moses Pennel 
or any other fellow than she would put her head 
into the fire. What did she want of any of 
them? She knew too much to get married—that 
she did. She was joing to have her liberty for 
one while yet to come, etc., etc. ; but all these as- 
sertions Were of course supposed to mean nothing 
but the usual declarations in such cases. Mara 
among the rest thought it quite likely that this 
thing was yet to be. 

So she struggled and tried to reason down a pain 
which constantly ached in her heart when she 
thought of this. She ought to have foreseen that it 
must some time end m this way. Of course she 
must have known that Moses would some tinie 
choose a wife; and hew fortunate that, instead of a 
stranger. he had chosen her most intimate friend. 
Sally was careless and thoughtless, to be sure, but 
she had a good generous heart at the bottom, and 
she hoped she would love Moses at least as well as 
she did, and then she would always live with them, 
and think of any little things that Sally might 
forget. 

After all, Sally was so much more capable and 
efiicient a person than herself—so much more 
bustling and energetic, she would make altogether 
a better housekeeper, and doubtless a better wife, 
for Moses. < 

But then it was so hard that he did not tell her 
about it. Was she not his sisteg#!—his confidant 
for all his childhood ?—and why should he shut up 
his heart from her now? But then she must guard 
herself from being jealous—that would be mean 
and wicked. So Mara, in her zeal of self-discip- 

line, pushed on matters; invited Sally to tea to 
meet Moses ; and when she came, left them alone 
together while she busied herself in hospitable 
cares. She sent Moses with errands and commis- 
sions to Sally, which he was sure to improve into 
protracted visits; and, in short, no young mateh- 
maker ever showed more good-will to forward the 
union of two chosen friends than Mara showed to 
unite Moses and Sally, 

So the flirtation went on all summer, like a ship 

under full sail, with prosperous breezes ; and Mara, 
in the many hours that her two best friends were 

together, tried heroically to persuade herself that 
she was not unhappy. She said to herself con- 

stantly that she never had loved Moses other than 

as a brother, and and dwelt upon the fact 

to her own mind with a pertinacity which might 
have led her to suspeet the reality of the fact, had 
she had experience enough to look closer. True, it 
was rather lonely, she said, but that she was used 
to—she always had been and always should be. 

Nobody would ever loveherin return as she loved ; 

which sentence she did not analyze very closely, 

or she might have remembered Mr. Adams and one 

or two others, who had professed more for her than 

she had found herself able to return. That gen- 

eral proposition about nobody is commonly found, 

if sifted O90 the bottom, to have specific relation 

to seme whose pame never appears in the 


Nobody could have conjectured from Mara’s calm, 
gentle cheerfflness of demeanor, that any sorrow 
lay at the bottom of her heart ; she would not have 
owned it to hersell. 

There are griefs which grow with years, which 
have no marked beginnings—no especial dates ; 
they are not events, but slow perceptions of disap- 
pointment, which bear down on the heart with a 
constant and equable pressure like the weight of the 
atmosphere, and these things are never named or 
counted in words among life’s sorrows ; yet through 
them, as through an unsuspected inward womid, 
life, energy, and vigor slowly bleed away, and the 
persons, hever owning even to themselves the weight 
of the pressure—standing, to all appearance, fair 
and cheerful, are still undermined with a secret wear 
of this inner current, and ready to fall with the first 
external pressure, 


There are persons often brotight iiite near con- 

tact by the relations of life,and bound to each other 

by a love so close, that they are perfectly indispens- 

able to each other, who yet act upon each other as 

the wheel upona diamond, by a slow and gradual fric- 

tion, the pain of which is so equable, so constantly 

diffused through life, as scarcely ever at any time 

to force itself upon the mind as a reality. 

Such had been the history of the affection of 
Mara for Moses. It had been a deep, inward, con- 

centrated passion that had almost absorbed self- 

consciousness, and made her keenly alive to all the 

moody, restless, passionate changes of his nature ; 

it had brought with it that craving for sympathy 
and return which such love ever will, and yet it 
was fixed upon a nature so different and so uncom- 
prehending that the action had for years been one 
of pain more than pleasure. Even now, when she 
had him at home with her and busied herself with 
constant cares for him, there was a sort of disturb- 
ing, unquiet element in the history of every day. 
The longing for him to come home at night—the 
wish that he would stay with her—the uncertainty 
whether he would or would not go and spend the 
evening with Sally—the musing durimg the day 
over all that he had done and said the day before, 
were a constant interior excitement. For Moses, 
besides being in his moods quite variable and 
changeable, had also a good deal of the dramatic 
element in him, and put on sundry appearances in 
the way of experiment. 

He would feign to have quarreled with Sally, 
that he might detect whether Mara would betray 
some gladness ; but she only evinced concern and 
a desire to make up the difficulty. He would 
diseuss her character and her fitness to make aman 
happy im matrimony in the style that young gentle- 
men use who think their happiness a point of great 
consequence in the creation ; and always 
ceol, and firm, and sensible, would talk with him 
in the most maternal style possible, and caution 
him egainst trifling with her affections. Then 
again he would be lavish in his = of Sally's 








beauty, vivaeity, and energy, and would join 
with the most tly unaffected delight. Some- 
times he ve , on the other side, to rally her on 


some future husband, and predict the days when all 
the attentions whichshe was daily bestowing on him 
would be for another; -and here, as everywhere 
else, he found his little Sphinx perfectly inscrata- 
ble. Instinct teaches the grass-bird, who hides her 


buthere they deceive by an infallible necessity. 
And meanwhile where was Sally Kittridge in all 
this matter? Was her heart in the least touched 
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rson of the other sex, Sally, as yet, had it not. 

er numerous admirers were only so many sub- 
jects for the exercise of her dear delight of teasing, 
and Moses Pennel, the last and most considerable, 
differed from the rest only in the fact that he was 
a mateh for her in this redoubtable art and science, 
and this made the game she was playing with him 
altogether more stimulating than that she had car- 
ried on with any other of her admirers. For Moses 
could sulk and storm for effect, and clear off as 
bright as Harpswell Bay after a thunder-storm— 
for effect also. Moser could play jealous, and make 
believe all those thousand-and-one shadowy noth- 
ings that coquettes, male and female, get up to 
earry their points with ; and so their quarrels and 
their makings-up were as manifold as the sea- 
breezes that ruffied the ocean before the Captain’s 
door. 

There is but one danger in play of this kind, and 
that is, that deep down in the breast of every slip- 
pery, frothy, elfish Undine sleeps the germ of an 
unawakened soul, which suddenly, in the course of 
some such traflicking with the outward shows and 
seemings of affection, may wake up and ‘make of 
the teasing, tricksy elf a sad and earnest woman— 
a creature of loves and self-denials and faithfulaess 
unto death—in short, something altogether too good, 
too sacred to be trifled with ; and when a man en- 
ters the game protected by a previous attachment 
which absorbs all his‘ nature, and the woman 
awakes in all her depth and strength to feel the 
real meaning of lové and life, she finds that she 
has played with one stronger than she, at a terrible 
disadvantage. ° 

Is this mine lying dark and evil under the saucy 
little feet of our Sally? Well, we should not of 
course be surprised some day to find it so. 


(70 BE CONTINUED.) 





TO ENGLISHMEN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Yor flung your taunt across the wave ; 
We bore it as became us, 
Well knowing that the fettered slave 
Left friendly lips no option save 
To pity or to blame us. 


You scoffed our plea. “ Mere lack of will 
Not lack of power,” you told us : 

We showed our free-state records ; still 

You mocked, confounding good and ill, 
Slave-haters and slaveholders. 


We struck at Slavery ; to the verge 

Of power and means we checked it : 
Lo!—presto, change! its claims you urge, 
Send greetings to it o’er the surge 

And comfort and protect it. 


But yesterday you scarce could shake, 
In slave-abhorring rigor, ¢ 
Our Northern palms, for conscience’ sake : 
To-day you clasp the hands that ache 
With “ wallopping the nigger !”* 


O Englishmen !—in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue our brothers ! 

We too are heirs of Runnymede ; 

And Shakespeare’s fame, and Cromwell's deed, 
Are not alone our mother’s. 


‘Thicker than water’ in one rill 
Through centuries of story 

Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 

‘We share with you its goed and mi, ~ 
The shadow and the glory. 


Joint heirs and kinfolk, leagues of wave 
Nor length of years can part us: 
Your right is ours to shrine and grave, 
The common freehold of the brave, 
The gift of saints and martyrs. 


Our very sins and follies teach 
Our kindred frail and human : 
We carp at faults with bitter speech 
The while for one unshared by each 
We have ascore in common, 


We bowed the heart if not the knee 

To England’s Queen, God bless her! 
We praised you when your slaves went free : 
We seek to unchain ours. Will ye 

Join hands with the oppressor ?— 


And is it Christian England cheers 
The bruiser, not the bruised ? 
And must she run, despite the tears 
And prayers of eighteen hundred years, 
A muck in Slavery’s crusade ? 


Oh black disgrace! oh, shame and loss 
Too deep for tongue to phrase on! 
Tear from your flag its holy cross, 
And in your van of battle toss 
The pirate’s skull-bone blazon ! 
* See Englishcaricatures of America :—Slaveholder and cowhide, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Haven’t I a right to wallop my nigger ?” 





SORROWS CARRIED TO THE SAVIOR. 
BY REV. BR. M. HATFIELD. 


In the death of John the Baptist the world lost 
“a burning and a shining light.” He was “a just 
man and holy,” and of a nature so noble that the 
faithful and true Witness, who knew all men, said 
of him, “Among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist.” Sent to prepare the way of the Lord, he en- 
tered upon his work in the spirit and power of Elias, 
and his word was with such authority that thou- 
sands of his countrymen “ repented and were bap- 
tized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” 
Honest, fearless, and self-forgetting, he was a noble 
specimen of the true reformer. To these great 
qualities there was added a beautiful modesty, that 
was the crewning grace of his charaeter. The re- 
moval of such a man by death is a calamity to so- 
ciety as well as to his immediate friends. In the case 
of John’s disciples, their affliction at the loss of their 
master was aggravated by peculiar circumstances. 
His death seemed premature, for he was cut off in 
the prime of life, and when his capacities for use- 
fulness were unwasted. It was amysteriousprov- 
idence that permitted the early retirement of this 
brave soldier from the field of battle. And th 
manner of his exit from the world was dreadful. 
He was murdered at the instigation of an abandon- 
ed woman. His rebuke of Herod-Antipas stirred 
the fires of hell in the heart of Philip’s wife, and 
from that time “she had e quarrel (an inward 
grudge) against him and would have killed him.” 
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“But as wo wore allowed be put in Trust with the Goupel, even so we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, which trieth our Hearts.” 


which, if man lean, it will go into his hand,” and 
pierce his side. Others, to get rid of trouble, 
plunge headlong into sin ; and others still abandon 
themselves to the sorrow of the world that worketh 
death. But the disciples of John carried their bur- 
dens to the Savior, and breathed their complaints 
into hisear. The evangelist does not tell us how 
they were received, nor was it necessary that he 

so. We are sure that they were made 
welcome, and that the gracious words of Jesus dis- 
tilled with healing power upon their stricken hearts. 
In going where they did for sympathy and comfort, 
it was not possible that they should be disappointed. 
A few months before, John had sent two of his dis- 
ciples to the Savior to ask the question, “ Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for an- 
other?” To this question the Master did not 
return @ categorical answer, but said, “Go and 
show John again these things which ye do 
hear and see : the blind receive their sight and the 
lame watk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” It was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world that the afflicted and the 
friendless should be drawn to one whose “mighty 
works” were of this character. Christ was “an- 
ointed to preach good tidings unto the meek ;” he 
was sent “to bind up the broken-hearted,” and 
there was given to him “ the tongue of the learned,” 
‘that he might “speak a word in season to the 
weary.” 

Oh, what a burden would be lifted from the 
sad and weary ones of earth, if, like these dis- 
ciples of John, they would carry their sorrows to 
the Savior. And why should any doubt the ten- 
derness of his compassion, or his power to save? 
Did he not while on earth-—on the “ last great day 
of the feast” —stand and ery, “ Jf any max thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink?” Did he not invite 
to him ali that “laber and are heavy laden,” with 
the promise that he would “give them rest?” And 
now that he has passed into heaven, he is the same 
merciful Savior still, a compassionate high priest, 
who is “touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties.” Yet, how many are perishing for lack of 
faith in the pitying love of the Friend of sinners. 
Some are deterred from going to him by the appre- 
hension that their sins are too aggravated to be 
pardoned. They see themselves cut off from the 
sympathies of kindred and friends. The church 
neglects them, scribes and pharisees despise them, 
no man cares for their souls, and they are ready to 
conclude that they are abandoned of God and man. 
If I conld gain the ear of such, I would tell them 
that the Savior casts out none who come to him. 
He saves to the uttermost. “ Whatever your guilt- 
iness be, when it falleth into the sea of God’s mercy, 
it is but like a drop of blood fallen into the great 
ocean.” 

“ Come, oh my guilty brethren, come 
Greaning beneath your load of sin ; 
His bleeding heart shall make you clean ; 
His open side shall take you in ; 


He calls you now, invites you home : 
Come, oh my guilty brethren, come.” 


Others stagger along under the burden of their 
sorrows, with the feeling that their troubles are in- 
curable. They are troubles with which “a stranger 
doth not intermeddle ;” burdens that can be shared 
with no earthly friend. The treachery of those in 
whom we have confided—the disobedience and in- 
gratitude of children, and many other social and 
domestic afflictions, are only aggravated by being 
hinted to the world. And there are thousands 
who are dying of these poisoned arrows that are 
drinking up their spirits. For sorrows such as 
these earth has no balm ; relief can be found only 


at the throne of grace. And it can be found there. 
} The of Christ is an unfailing fountain of 
We iz able to“ comfort that mourn, 


to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit o 
heaviness.” Are you, my reader, numbered wit 
those who are “ afflicted; tossed with tempest, and 
not comforted?” Letme counsel you to carry your 
troubles to the Savior, confiding while you do so in 
his love and sympathy. 
“To meek obedience to the heavenly Teacher, 
Thy weary soul can only find its peace ; 


Seeking no aid from any human creature ; 
Looking to God alone for his release.” 





A LESSON 0R TWO ON SUDDEN DEATH. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





A FEW mornings since a company of praying 
men and women gathered in Clinton-avenue chapel 
(Brooklyn) to commune with God, and to implore 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. It was wet and 
dreary without; warm and delightful within, for 
Jesus was there, and our hearts burned within us. 
Near the door I observed an accomplished friend, 
with whom I had enjoyed many a pleasant con- 
verse. His face had always drawn me by its sun- 


} shine; his voice was one of those that scem to 


invite you to come in to the heart and make yourself 
at home there. 

I noticed that his fair and delicate face looked pale. 
Within four-and-twenty hours it was paler still, 
for the hand of God had touched it, and the genial 
life that had so long dwelt there was departed. 
On the very next morning, when the praying group 
assembled, our friend, Robert 8. Oakley, was not 
with us. He was obeying the summons to another 
meeting—not for prayer, but for celestial praise. 
While we were wrestling with the angel of the 
covenant, he was wrestling with the angel of death. 
While we were straining the eye of faith to see“ as 
through a glass darkly,” he was gazing on the 
infinite brightness face to face. Ere our morning 
song was ended, he had his morning song amid the 
ransomed before the. throne. 

“How sudden!” exclaimed each one with bated 
breath, as the tidings were brought into our meeting. 
“How well that he was prepared,” said another. 
“He had just risen from family worship,” said a 
third, “and now he is at the family worship in 
heaven.” My own thoughts ran back to my first 
acquaintance with Mr. Oakley, when, on a glorious 
summer morning, we had ascended one of the 
White Mountains together. We halted our steeds, 
and together looked away toward the birth-place of 


refiectmg God's glory in its azure depths—lay 
happy Winnipesaukee, with a hundred green 
islands floating on its peaceful bosom. This trans- 

ing scene all came back to me, and I said to 
myself, “Oh! translated friend, on what a moun- 
tain-top thou standest now! Hew, in an instant, 
as with chariot and horsemen of fire, hast thou 





translation to his Father's house. That 
and kindred are already there. The crown and 
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the harp are prepared. Why should the heir stay 
away from his inheritance one hour longer than is 
possible? And why should he choose to reach it 
only through a long and painful probation of the 
sick chamber when God can surprise him into 
heaven in an instant? 
The best of men are often held in terror of death 
coming on them unexpectedly. Good Father Wil- 
kinson of London—well known for his Golden Lee- 
tures—one evening told his daughter that for years 
he had prayed God that he might not be taken 
away suddenly. “But,” said he, “this night I 
have withdrawn that petition ; I am ready to leave 
this too in the hands of God.” It was the last link 
of bondage broken—the last vestige of self-will up- 
rooted. That very night, amid the solemn silences, 
he was translated to the bosom of his Redeemer. 
There is one class of those who may read this 
brief paragraph, who may well dread sudden death. 
They are the impenitent, the unforgiven, the un- 
prepared to die. To such, whether the summons 
comes in the bullet on the battle-iield, in the mid- 
night stroke of disease, amid the crash of rail-car or 
sinking ship, or by the apoplectic blow—to such 
it is but the instantaneous plunge into eternity with- 
out the opportunity to put up one piteous ery to 
Christ for mercy. The transition, how terrific! 


, One moment here amid the glow of life ; the next 


amid the indescribable agonies of the damned. The 
laugh perhaps hardly hushed from the lips, before 
the wild wails of the lost break upon the astonished 
ear. The very thought is harrowing beyond 
measure. Yet there are myriads among us who 
now jeer at the warnings of God’s Word who will, 
in all human probability, sink, without the slightest 
opportunity for repentance, into the jaws of that 
perdition which they have prepared for themselves. 
To the eye of an angel it must seem wonderful that 
a man wholly unprepared to die should ever dare 
to close his eyes on his pillow, or to venture out 
into the unseen perils of a single day. 
“* Great God! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things, 
The eternal state of all the dead 

Upon life’s feeble strings.” 

A single other thought comes to me now in this 
reverie over my late departed friend. He was too 
wise to trust in any death-bed repentance. To him 
Christ’s religion was something better than a mere 

licy of insurance, laid away for a dying hour. 

e would not cheat himself out of the joy and 
glory of living the Christian life. And even if he 
were willing to lose all the swect satisfaction of 
Christ’s service for a lifetime, he knew too well 
the fearful peril of leaving his everlasting destiny 
to the thousand possible contingencies, to the rack- 
ing pains, the distressing sufferings, or the probable 
delirium of mind that may attend the chamber of 
death. 

A genuine death-bed conversion is rare. We 
have never known a dozen satisfactory instances in 
a fifteen years’ ministry. Seeming conversions are 
often the illusion of disease, or the false peace in- 
spired by false consolations. And what a place is 
a dying bed to fight the battle for eternity and to 
win the crown of immortality! A languid, weary, 
agitated death-bed! In that scene of pitiable fee- 
bleness, when he cannot help himself to a draught 
of water, or compose his mind to make a single re- 
quest ; when he must look to his attendants to turn 
his poor head on the pillow, and to wipe the fast- 
gathering death-sweat from his brow—in that hour 
of besetting pain and gathering agonies, whe but a 
madman would deliberately choose to settle those 
momentous questions on which the eternity of the 
soul depends? With affectionate frankness let me 
say to you, kind reader, that if you do not reach the 
cross of Christ before fatal sickness reaches you, 
there is*but small ‘probability that you will evet 
reach the kingdom of heaven. 


FREE-SONG ON THE POTOMAC. 


DEDICATED TO THE HUTCHINSONS. 





Ha, Tarr on Trxsev! will ye stop 
The swelling tide of Freedom’s song, 
Even while the Judgment Hour lets drop 
God’s lightning on the towers of Wrong ?-— 
Forbid the fearless free who fling 
Their lives on battie’s combing wave 
To hear their Mountain Warblers sing 
Our ransom with the ransomed slave ? 
But Truth divine can pass your line 
Without your word and countersign ; 
The winds will wing it, 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, 
The shouting brooks from the hills will bring it, 
And your shattering cannon-peal shall fling it 
Wherever a slave may pine! 


Sweet songsters of the Granite Hills, 
Birds of the rock and forest oak, 
Wild-bubbling as their own free rills 
Their music, through the cannon-smoke, 
Rained like the skylark’s from her cloud ; 
And might have laid the fiend of Saul, 
But makes your haunting fiend more loud,' 
Whose javelin seeks the life of all. 
Unjustly strong, from out your throng 
Ye drive the Flock, but not the Song! 
The winds will wing it, 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, 
The shouting brooks from the hills will bring it, 
Ard the scream of your roaring shelis will fling it 
Wherever the weak bears wrong. 


Not clanging horns ner rumbling drums 
The tones that deepest thrill the land ; 
The Resurrection Angel comes 
With Freedom’s trumpet in her hand! 
Its blast will call the living dead, 
Redeemed, from slavery’s Hadean tomb, 
To find our welcome ;—or instead 
Peal thie last charge of flying Doom ! 
The hour of Fate will never wait, 
Ye hear its judgment knell too late. 
The winds will wing it, 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, . 
The shouting brooks from the hills will bring it, 
And a nation’s dying groan shall fling it 
Through the shattered prison-gate ! 


Once old chivalric honor reigned, 
And Bards were sacred, e’en to foes ; 
They kept the glory heroes gained, 
And sang high deeds that shamed repose. 
But cheer, my Warblers! fiy away 
To sing more clear in smokeless air ; 
The herald Angels sing to-day, 
Nor ask a tinseled tyrant where. 
From heaven's blue cope the song ef hope 
Thrills down the bondman’s /ungeon slope ; 
The winds will wing it, . 
The birds will sing it, 
The seas will ring it, 
The shouting brooks from the hills will bring it, 
And e rescued nation’s voice shall fling it 
' Where the last lone slave may grope. 


> 





Lack or System or Carne aMonc Postmasters.— 
A country postmaster somewhere, we know not 
where, sends us the following notice, written on 
the strip around a returned copy of The Independ- 
ent: 
“Mr. Joseph Richards, Publisher of the in- 
dependent: Mr. J. Hills wont take this paper out 
of this office, if you continue to send it I must sell 
it for the as the law directs. 

ours, B. Hatenut, P. M.” 


‘intentions, in endeavoring te save us from a con- 
tinued loss in sending papers to 2 man whe Will 


fectaal by the omission of the name of his post- 





office. The only clue we have to our 


We owe our thanks to Mr. Haight for his kind. 


not receive them. His kindness is rendered inef- | 
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is by the index of names of post-offices. To run 
through sixty thousand names to find the name of 
J. Hills, is simply impossible ; whereas, if we knew 
his post-office, we would turn to it in a minute, and 
strike off his name. 
Had Mr. Haight thought of it, to just write the 
name of his office; or, if he and all other post- 
masters had been efficiently instructed by the Post- 
Office Department to send nothing official out of 
his office without seeing thet it is marked with the 
office stamp of name and date, it would have been 
all right. 
This lack of so simple an act of attention causes 
us great trouble and loss, for we find at least ten per 
cent. of our returned papers have a similar defi- 
ciency. The neglect has become so vexatious that 
we have resolved to send Mr. Haight’s note to the 
General Post-Office, in hopes of finding out where 
Mr. B. Haight is postmaster, so that we may know 
where to find J. Hills. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasnineton, D. C., Jan. 27, 1862. 
To rue Epirors oy Tar INDEPENDENT : 

Mr. Colfax’s bill providing that all newspapers 
carried over mail routes must pay postage, whether 
going in the mails or not, after two or three hours’ 
discussion in the House, failed, and will not be resus- 
citated at the present session of Congress. It should 
be borne in mind by those who have wondered that 
Mr. Colfax, a newspaper editor, should have intro- 
duced such a bill into Congress, that he did so under 
the knowledg ethat the Commitiee of Ways and Means 
had resolved to impose a stamp duty on newspapers, 
and, in his opinion, the passage of his bill would have 
defeated this attempt. As the bill from the Post- 
Office committee was laid upon the table, the Ways 
and Means project will soon come into the House for 
discussion. It is very doubtful whether Congress will 
agree to impose a stamp duty on newspapers—it cer- 
tainly will not if the press is faithful to its own inter- 
ests, and the interests of the people. Some of the 
wisest members already declare that they will not 
vote to lay a tax upon knowledge. The British Gov- 
ernment has just abandoned the newspaper tax, and 
this Government proposes to introduce it here. To 
be consistent, the Ways and Means committee should 
also recommend the imposition of a window tax—a 
tax upon light as well as upon knowledge. Two or 
three members of that committee seem to lack that 
breadth of intellect and liberality of thought which 
should characterize the most important committee of 
Congress——though, as a whole, the committee is ably 
constituted. One member, Mr. Morrill, proposed two 
or three days ago to raise the postage on letters to 
five cents. Of course the proposition failed, and if 
Mr. Morrill had been properly informed of public sen- 
timent respecting cheap postage, he could not have 
committed such a mistake. 

The committee propose to lay a tax upon tele- 
graphic messages, and when this tax was first talked 
of some of iis advocates stated that it would yield a 
revenue of two or three millions of dollars! Upon 
examination, it turns out that the entire gross receipts 
of all telegraphic lines in the loyal states are less than 
two millions ! 

The case of Senator Bright has occupied the Senat > 
for a number of days, and is not yet settled. The 
lengthy debate has taken place upon a resolution to 
expel Mr. Bright for writing a treasonable letter to 
Jefferson Davis. The Judiciary committee reported 
against the proposition to expel the Indiana senator, 
but a large majority will vote for expulsion, though 
probably not two-thirds—the number requisite ‘to 
expel a member of Congress, The debate has elicited 
several eloquent speeches. Garrett Davis, the new 
senator from Kentucky, made one two days long. 
The first installment was worthy of the man and the 
state from which he comes ; but the second, upon the 
subject of slavery, was a fit illustration of the sad 
effect of the peculiar institution upon the best of men 
whe live within the sphere of its malign inftuence. 
Here was a man who in most respects is one of 
nature's noblemen—a generous, loyal man, express- 
ing the desire to hang traitors and abolitionists in 
pairs. In other words, characterizing opposition to 
slavery as an offense, or crime, like that of treason. 
Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley, and Lloyd Garrison 
were described as “horrid monsters.” and this was 
but a sample of the entire second day’s speech. 
Much curiosity was felt to hear Mr. Davis. qn his 
appearance he is an old-school politician of the days 
of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. The style of his 
speech, his manners, and even the length of his 
performance, reminded one of the old times in the 
Senate, when the Whig senators were a power in it, 
with perhaps one exception—when he discussed the 
slavery question. In former times, before the days of 
Hangman Foote and his particular friends, Southern 
senators could discuss slavery with courtesy; but 
they cannot do it now. 

Mr. Sumner delivered a strong and able speech upon 
the case. There is no senator who can probe to the 
very bottom of dishonesty, disloyalty, and hypocrisy 
with the skill and the nerve of Mr. Sumner. Men 
call him severe, bitter, and unrelenting. His offense 
seems to consist entirely 1 telling the truth. Most 
men endeavor to make the truth palatable to offenders 
—he does not. 

The various Standing and Special committees of 
Congress are all busy. The Ways and Means com- 
mittee is engaged on the tax bills. A fortnight will 
probably elapse before it will be ready to report them 
to the House. The Military committees are occupied 
with the necessities of the army. The Special com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war daily examines 
generals, secretaries, colonels, amd even common 
soldiers. Mr. Stanton, Gen. McClellan, and other 
dignitaries have been before it. What transpires 
goes to the President and the departments, and not 
to the newspapers. The committee is thus able to 
aid the President in conducting the war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 





Since the Somerset battle in Kentucky there is an 
entirely different fee revalent at capital in 
reference to national a There is a deeper con- 


fidence in the Government and its ability to surmount 
the immense difficulties which lie in its path. Th a 
former letter I alluded to a Judge McOook of this city 
who has five sons in the army, and who brought away 
a dead boy, his y son, aged sixteen, in his 
arms from Bull Run. Another.gon, Col. McCook, was 
wounded at the late battle in Kentucky, and the father 
is already tending him not far from the scene of the 


and victory. Tee Seren nee 
et tn gan ate D. W. B. 
Avenace Weient or Letrers.—The other morn- 
ing, we had the curiosity to’ weigh four hundred 
letters, being the major part of our mail just brought 
from the post-office. We found the weight 4 lb. 10 
oz., averaging each ‘185 oz. . That is, the average 
actual weight of letters, as sent by mail, appears to 
be less than one-fifth of an ounce. At'this rate, 
the weight of 120,000,000, which is the estimated 
number of letters mailed in a year in the United 
States, would be only 1,387,500 pounds, and the 
weight of all the letters mailed ina day would be 
3,800 lb.—a good load for two mail carriages. The 
whole daily letter mail of the United States could 
be sent by express from New York to Chicago. in 
parcels for less than $1,500 aday: The letter mails 
sent from this country in British ‘steamers number 
three millions in a year, the weight of which would 
about equal that of 175 barrels of flour, that can be 
carried to England at a freight of one dollar, per 
barrel. So much for the weight of letters. . - 








Tae Teacuens’ Cavatny.—This is the ‘name: 
assumed by Company L, Ist Regiment Wisconsin 
Cavalry, now about ready to go into camp. The’ 


‘| company is made up mostly of teachers in Wiseon- 


‘sin and Minnesota, under Captain T. J. Conalty, 
many years principal of the Kenosha High School. 
A friend of ours says: He aids ons 
~ i catio 
}. Ho anda in. the very front of the on 





rior in the army.” Ma ts i i 
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. four miles an hour, but mep run forty! 
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Sermon 
_.Henry Ward. Beecher.’ 

“Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good to edifica- 
tion.” —Rom. xv, 2, 

A man who lives to please others without regard 
to the moral character of the pleasure conferred, 
must himself be degraded, and tend to degrade 
others. To please men is often to tempt them to 
wickedness. A violent man is pleased with oppor- 
tunities of cruelty; an avaricious man is pleased 
with pecuniary advantages; a vain man is pleased 
with flattery ; a proud man is pleased with defer- 
ence; a sensual man is pleased with means and 
inducements of gluttony; an ambitious man is 
pleased with the advancement of his fiery aim ; 3 
bitter man loves cynicism ; a suspicious and mean 
nature loves evil stories aud slanderous tattle; a 
gross man loves vileness. What must a man be 
who sets himself te tickle every wicked man’s sen- 
sitive faculty? What a life is that which takes 
the world just as it is, and undertakes to please it! 
And yet, that is just the description of what are 
éalled “ good fellows ”—that nameless class of men 
that are found in all parts of society, whom every- 
bedy speaks of as being “ good fellows,” but whom 
nobody knows as being eflicient, or useful, or very 
positive in any excellence except that of seeming to 

be perpetually making people happy with them- 
selves, and usually on their worst side. 

How wise, then, is the discrimination of the apos- 
ule: “ Let every one of us please his neighbor for 
his good.” We are to please upward, and not 
downward ; toward true manhood, and not toward 
the animal or the fiend that lurks in man. We are 
to please for men’s good; and, still higher and 
nobler, to please them so nobly, heartily, and effec- 
tually, that it shall make them, not happy, but 
better—that it shall build them up. - “ Let every 
one of us please his neighbor for his good fo edifica- 
tion.” And this is the glorious ideal of a life that 
moves among men so true in kindness, so full of 
discreet sense, so earnest and honest in benevo- 
lence, as. to give an upward impulse wherever one 
comes, and to be, in one’s own small way, what the 
royal sun is in his mighty circuit, that rouses, stim- 
ulates, and inspires with growth every living thing 
it meets or touches. This is to be one of the chil- 
dren of light indeed. 

But this is only one side of duty. Pleasing men 
for their good is the bright side; pasining men for 
their good is the dark side. It is in many cases 
even more important to displease men than to please 
them. And when it is not your selfishness, but 
truly a wise perception of men’s benefit, that leads 
you to displease them, it is even more benevolent, 
because more difficult for you to do than pleasing. 

There aro many that desiro to fulfill this Chris- 
tian duty, who yet are all their life long inflicting 
pain, not only, but, to a considerable extent, pain 
that works upon the evil that is in their fellow- 
men. Even when we inflict pain, there is to be 
moral care that the penalty or pain inflicted shall 
work upon the better nature, and not upon the 
worse. Much of the conduct of men toward their 
teliow- men is not only not pleasing them for their 
good to edification, but paining them for their harm 
to downfalling. 

I purpose directing your attention somewhat at 
Jeugth this morning to some aspects of unconscious 
selfishness. I do not attempt to define selfishness, 
nor speak of its lowest and coarsest forms, by which 
men, without hesitation, prey upon or plunder their 
fellow-men's interests for their own good. Nor do 
1 speak, either, of that occasional selfishness by 
which we are brought, after long perpending, and 
hesitancy, and struggle, to act according to our 
own interest, rather than other people’s. I pass by 
declarative selfishness, recognized selfishness—that 
which is marked down in the calendar of faults or 
sins, and which Christians mourn over. Besides 
this there is a realm of selfishness that persons do 
not think anything about. Thousands never dream 
that it has an existence. The most active, and 
sometimes the most influential part of that evil 


' which comes from selfishness, comes from a kind of 


selfishness that is so specious, so subtle, so imper- 
ceptible to the subjects of it, that they are utterly 
unconscious of it. 

Now, the simple fact that there are two kinds of 
selfishness, one recognized and declarative, and the 
other unconscious, is not unimportant; but I pur- 
pose to go beyond that, and give some illustrations 
of it. 

Consider the power of a strong life, moving with 
the rapidity among men with which we are wont 
to move, to act upon men either for their good or for 
their harm. If with all the apparatus that you 
have in you—your reason, your moral sentiments, 
your executive powers, your affections, your pas- 
sions and appetites—you go forth into life, even 
eonecious and thoughtful, it is no small matter for 
you to carry yourself among men so as not to harm 
them; but if you are unconscious, how terrible is 
the great power that you possess! Consider the 
number of faculties that we have, and that are at 
work, and tho number of places where. men all 
about us are accessible and exquisitely sensitive to 
each thrust or forth-putting of our mind. And 
consider the force and heedlessness with which we 
aro driving this pain-or-pleasure-produciug ma- 
ebinery through life. 

We do not let men drive their locomotives in that 
way through our streets ; and yet this power of the 
mind is more destructive than any locomotive. 
The locomotive comes in, running slowly at the 
upper part of the city, and ringing its bell, mile 
atter mile, as it passes on, and giving heed to every- 
thing that wishes to cross the track. But what if 
it came in at express rate, without giving heed to 
anything, as much as to say, “I will take care of 
myself, and everything else must take care of itself,” 
striking a wagon at this corner, knocking a woman 
down at that corner, plunging into a crowd of chil- 
dren at the next corner, and leaving broken fabrics 
and dismembered human beings all along its path? 
What would you think of letting steam-engines 


_ drive through our streets so? We donot let steam- 


engines do it’: we reserve it for men todo. Thon- 
sands of men, though they do not drive against 
their fellow-men so as to dismember their bodies, 
bolt into them with feelings that pain and injure 
them. And there is no law against this. We do 
not let locomotives in our streets run more than 
We do not 
let locomotives pass crossings without signal bells 
and fiag-men; but men ran among each _other 
without signals of any kind, and perpetual mishaps 
are the result: partly because they are unconscious 
of what power they carry, and partly because they 
have no idea of what their will strikes that way, 
what their pride darts that way, what their vanity 
flashes in that direction, and what their appetites 
swing in that direction, to do. Men do not know 
how potent their faculties are, nor how unguarded 
those around about them are; and no man can tell, 
dfter he has been, from sunrise till sunset, going 
«bout among hi sat yo fame here and sama 
ing there, inflicting pain here and giving pleas 
pega is mae of all the mischief that he has 
done, or al) tho. good that he has wrought, in a 
single day's carriage of himself. 

Let us look at some instances of needless suffer- 
ing inflicted by unconscious selfishness : not to 
present the whole subject—for it is as voluminous 
as human life itself; but to give you a key for your 
own meditations. 

“1. Let me speak of the unconscious selfishness 
of men in the use of what is called the natural 
language of «he faculties. A man’s carriage of 
himself is. not a matter of chance. His position, 
his gait, the way his head hangs or stands, is. not 
an accident, There are no accidents upon men_ 
except their clothes. Everything that belongs to” 
the man proper is the effect of a cause. If one 
man carries his head up, there is @ reason for it. 
And he does not de it from habit. How could 
habit cause him to do it? If another man carries 
his head down, he does not do it accidentally. 
There is a reason for it, and that reason is in the 
head itself. Ifa man carries himself with a short, 
quick, decisive step, the reason is not in his foot ; 
it is in his disposition. If one man has a graceful, 
noble carriage, and another an awkward and) 
slouching carriage ; or if onc man has a hesitating, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
G. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the Cuited States for the 
Gouthero District of New York. 


‘as he calls them. 





sly way, and another an open-fronted, manly way, 
the reason is in the faculties. The whole body is 
the tongue of a man, and it is all the time talking 
(unconsciously, too) of what the manis. Itis not 
the face that talks most: it is the whole man; and 
everything a man does is the legitimate effeet-of an 
actual cause in the man. 5 

Now, men are not, for the most part, conscious of 
this fact. They are acquainted with it only toa 
very limited degree. They learn to read one an- 
other over the counter; but the only thing a man 
sees across the counter is the face. We leara to 
read the expression of the face, but we do not seem 
to think that a man’s face is only one part of an 
exquisite, symmetric, consistent whole. Man is a 
unity, although it is an aggregated unity. 

This natural language of man may be civilized 
and Christianized, or barbaric and selfish. A man 
may have a blunt, harsh, peremptory, disagreeable 
way of meeting people, and he may not be con- 
scious of it. Many a man whois conscious of hav- 
ing such a way, excuses himself by saying, “ Oh, it 
ismy way.” Of course it is his way ; and it is the 
trip-hammer’s way, when a child's hand is on the 
anvil, to smash it. It is no excuse, when a man 
carries himself so as to be offensive and painful to 
these around about him, for him to say, “ It is my 
way.” An elephant’s way is no more agreeable 
because it is an elephant’s way. Neither is a 
swine’s way,or a vulture’s way, any moro agroe- 
able because it is his way. There is a great doal 
of rudeness, and severity, and hardness, and cold- 
ness, and arrogance, and pride, and vanity, in men’s 
exterior, that they carry about with them, not 
simply to the affront of the moral sensibility and 
the taste of their fellow-men, (though that is con- 
sideration enough,) but to the infliction of pain 
upan sensitive persons, and persons that they would 
not willingly pain. Men often offend those with 
whom they come in contact, without meaning to do 
it, and without knowing how they have done it. A 


man talks with you about a bargain, and seems to | 


insult you the whole time, his pride is so domincer- 
ing, and he assumes such superiority over you. But 
if you question him, he will say, “I never thought 
of such athing.” Very likely he did not, for the 
language of pride is so natural that it is not neces- 
sary that a man should think of it, to use it. It bo- 
longs to the way he carries his body. Hence it is 
that some men are always provoking everybody 
that they have anything to do with. There is pro- 
vocation in some men’s faces: there is a challenge 
in some men’s attitude. 

This is more apparent among children and dogs. 
They ean always tell, afar off, the men to run to, 
and the men to be avoided. When a person is sick 
his nerves are more sensitive, and he is more sus- 
ceptible to outward influences, than when he is 
well. Now, when you are lying sick, let one man 
come into the room, and no sooner does he open the 
door than you feel that the air is close, and that 
every step he takes toward you is like screwing a 
manacle. You may know nothing against theman; 
but you cannot bear his presence, although you do not 
know why. Let another person come in, and it 
seems as if a pressure was removed. He fills the 


room with a soothing influence. It is the natural 
language of the man. Y 
It is not my p to show in detail what this 


natural language is: my purpose is merely to 
explain that every man carries an unconscious 
language in his face, in his body, in his posture, in 
his gestures, in his whole manner; and that he 
may become an instrument of good to edification, or 
of provocation and temptation toevil. To beortho- 
dox, and to endeavor to be right in thought and 
purpose and voluntary action, is not the whole of a 
Christian man’s duty. There is a great deal of 
unconscious selfishness in the natural language of 
men that they should guard against. 

2. There is a great deal of unconscious selfish- 
nees in the use of the strong faculties. Very few 
men are strong all through alike. For the most 
part, men are made with some two, or three, or 
more faculties, that do the principal part of their 
work in life. The rest of their organization is 
relatively subordinate. And experience shows that 
the strong faculties in men are usually employed 
despotically. In one man it is the reasoning power 
that is strongest. He may be very much exempt 
from the weakness (as he considers it) of affection ; 
he may be very little given to gusty, precipitous 
feelings ; he may not be courageous nor firm; but 
he is a great reasoner. Another man is not much 
of a reasoner, but he has prodigious perceptive 
power of mind. No fact escapes him. No fact 
noticed by him is ever forgotten. His mind mar- 
shals all that it ever saw or heard, and remembers 
it. ‘Another man has neither the one nor the other 
of these gifts, but a certain sort of quiet persistence. 
Having begun a thing, he is like the instrument 
employed in boring for an artesian well, that, 
driven by steam, goes through dirt, and clay, and 
rock, for ever working, working, working, till it 
taps a strata of water, and opens an ever-flowing 
fountain. No stroke of genius ever does more 
than move him a quafter of an inch, but in the end 
it ean be seen that he has gained. 

There are some men that are very luminous in 
their business talents. ‘They see everything in 2 
business point of view. Other men never can, to 
save their lives, form a conception of shrewd man- 
agement in business. A lack of watchfulness, 
proneness to negligence, social feelings, a thousand 
things, unfit them for being good business men. 

Now, in all these eases, if you look at mon, you 
shall find that they are accustomed to vcrect their 
strong part upon a throne of justice, and employ it 
as a measure by which to judge other people’s ex- 
cellenee, and by which to administer praise or 
blame. 

Isa man areasoner? He is condemned by men 
that are cot. Is there a man that never makes a 
mistake in reasoning? Let him find a man whose 
reasoning is full of mistakes, and he does not stop 
to say,“ Could he reason correctly ?” but simply 
says, “He was a fool.” Did you ever hear busi- 
ness men talk of one another? Take aman whose 
hold, when he has once put his hand to a thing, is 
like an iron clamp, and screwed up at that, and see 
how he talks about a man that is loose-handed. He 
makes his predominant faculty an arbitrary measure 
by which to judge the corresponding weakness in 
his fellow-man. 

Tho man that is eloquent is apt to speak rude 
words of men that are of hesitating speech. Men 
that are firm eannot endure men that are always 
whiffling. Men that are secular and accumulative 
do not like a man that is like an empty bag. They 
say, “It is no use helping that man. If you fill 
him, he will stand while he is full, but the moment 


he has used up what you have given him ho goes 


to collapse.” Indusirious men have no pationce 
with men that are shiftless. We have great con- 
tempt for those whose weaknesses lie opposite to 
ourstrong points. Ifa man has royal benevolence, 
and the means of indulging it, how he despises 4 
close, calculating Yankee! How the Southern 

ple despise the Yankees! They have so much to 
give away and throw away, that they have bought 
and do not mean to pay for, that they hate Yankees 
that do not have much, and that mean to pay for 
what they do have. Take, on the other hand, a 
man that carries his frugality to parsimony. With 
what contempt he looks on a spendthrift! How 
little sympathy the old have for the enthusiasm 
and romance of the young! and how the yeung 


despise the unenthusiastic, unromantic tempera- 


ment of old people! © Z 
So men take their strong teudency, and make it 
not only the judge, but the punisher, of other mea. 
We are going about in life forming our opinions of 
men, not by fair judgments of what they are, but 
simply by the blind impulse of that which is strong- 
est in us. If a man is full of imagination, he says, 
“Tlike those folks that have something to them. 
And what sort of folks are they? “ Weil, not 
these dull, stupid men, but men that have some 
imagination.” That is, you like those men that are 
like yourself. Another man likes substantial men, 
that believe in realities. He wants to see things, 
and touch them, and he does not believe in kite- 
flying men, men that are running after mooxdecams, 
Here is a man that has reason, 
and he uses that to sift men. He classifies them 
according to that. And, as a general thing, you 


shall find that men reflect. their own selves, to a 
great degree, in the judgments which they form of 


others. The tendency to do this is one of the most 
potent principles in life, and it is that from which 


springs the unconscious selfishness of whieh { have) 


been speaking. And how much pain does this un- 
conscious selfishness inflict upon men! 

Let us make some applications. Parents are per- 
petually liable to injure their children, 8 well as 
meke, them unhappy; on account of @ misconcep- 
tion on this subject. If the father is A, and the 
mother is B, the child is not necessarily a; and 
yet parents think it must be so.- There is a whole 
generatien behind er and.mother, and they 
nothing, often, but a lens that catches the x 
rays of light, and brings them to a focus. ‘There 18 
the grandfather, the great-grandfathor, and the 
great-great-grandfather, of whose dispositions the 
child pertakes, and the consequence is that it ts 





— 


Unlike the parents. And father and mother are 
both perpetually asking, “ Where did that trait in 

the child come from?” Of course it did not come 
f this one that is speaking: it camo from the 
other side! If a child has a strong tendency away 

from business in a family where the parents are 
both practical, they set to work to weed itout. God 
has given them a little poet that is beinz fledged to 

fly and sing and take the air for its realm; but the 

father means that it shall be a banker, and father 

and mother hate it, and say, “ What is this unprofit- 

able tendercy in our child?” All tendencies that 

take people awayfrom earth and toward heaven are 

unprofitable, as the world-goes. The mother is 

firm, and the father is stubborn as 2 mule, and they 

blindly use their strongest faculties, or their habits, 

which are like faculties, to oppress and tyrannize 

over the child; aud if they do not ruin kim, they 

make his life much less happy than it should be. 

@h, that parents understood this! It seems to me 

that the household is God's harp on earth, and that 

each child is one more string to give wondrous har- 

mony to that of which father and mother are but 
the monotone or theme. But, alas, we do net know 

the power of the string, the mode of touching it, nor 

the scale of sweet sounds which it is capable of 
producing ; and that which God meant should be a 

little instrument of music in the household, creating 

joy therein, becomes an occasion of positive unhap- 

piness and displeasure. How much happiness that 

might be experienced in the family is destroyed 

beeause we judge our childreu, our servants, ull 

that are under our roof; by that which is strongest 

4n us. You are shrewd, you are orderly, you 

understand the application of means to ends; and 

if you hire, to instruct your children, a slipsbod and 

shiftless girl, who never saw any rolation of cause 

and effect, except between ribbon and admiration ; 

whose work is overdone, or not done at gi; or, as 

the familiar expression is, all of whose fingers are 

thumés, how is she rebuked by your order, and 

despised, and hunted down! We are oppressive. 

We use our aptitudes to judge men, and condemn 

them. You cannot but use them to judge them; 

but instead of using them to condemu them, you 

ought to use them to help them. 

The same is true in respect to employer and 
workman. There is very little discrimination with 
regard to blaming inthis world. For the most part, 
men blame according to their own temperament, 
their own selfish interests, their strongest faculties. 
They almost never blame with a wise consideration 
of the nature of the person blamed, of his cireum- 
stances, or of the influences that are brought to bear 
upon him. The godlike way of judging, by which 
one takes another's case and judges it by that other's 
own stand-point, is seldom practiced. 

The same is true concerning schools. Thero is 
a great deal of oppression in them. Bright boys 
that deserve the least get the most praise, and dull 
boys that ought to have the most, because they put 
forth the most exertion, got the least ; and the con- 
sequence is that the dull boys become discouraged 
before they succeed. We are prone to judgo ac- 
cording to that which is strongest in us, and not 
according to that which is just, in the light of cir- 
cumstances. _ 

3. I may call to your attention the unconscious 
selfishness that there is in the world on account of 
heedlessness, and carelessness, and forgetfulness. 
There are thousands of things done that people 
would not do if they stopped to think. The not 
stopping to think may sometimes be selfishness. 
There sg thousands of things done that cause in- 
jury and pain, for which, when they are complained 
of, the excuse is carelessness—that is, “I did not 
take care.” There are still more things done, the 
ready excuse for which is forgetfulness—* I forget.” 
Now, of course, an intentional wrong is worse than 
one done through heedlessnesa, or carelessness, or 
forgetfulness ; but where an unnecessary damage 
or pain is inflicted, it is no excuse to say, “I did not 
think ;” “I was careless.” It is our business to 
carry ourselves so as to please, not ourselves, but 
other men, “for their good to edification ;” and to 
say, “I forgot to do it,” is to say, “I forgot the errand 
that God has laid on me in life.” It is your busi- 
ness to think. No excuse is more common, and 
none ought to be allowed so little, as that of forget- 
ting. Forgetfulness is a vile trait—a wretched, 
miserable, habit. A man that has a memory that 
will not keep things, is like a man that has a bag 
without a bottom. A bad memory is a cause, not 
only of annoyance to the person to whom it belongs, 
but of unnecessary pain, offense, and suffering to 
those around about him. I havearight tes on 
this point, and I do with emphasis, é 

4. 1 mention. the unconscious selfishness which 
lies in inconsideration of the difference made by 
position, rank, and circumstances among men. We 
are perpetually judging others, and dealing with 
them, without any proper, just, and humane con- 
sideration of their circumstances and: position in 
life. There are many wholesome maxims of polite- 
ness ; and although there is on the froth of what is 
called politeness a great deal that is foolish, yet 
politeness, in jts true signification, is only another 
name for Christianity socially applied.. And good 
sense and etiquette are, in point of fact, Christian 
equity and kindness. And in the code of politeness 
there are many things forbidden, and many things 
enjoined, which men who do not consider them- 
selves to be disciples of the school of politeness 
need to have told them. We that stand in 2 pros- 
pered and favered position of society often judge 
those that have no position as if they could act as 
weact. We do not consider that their circum- 
stances make it hard, if not impossible, for them to 
do things that we can do easily. I would as lief 
go through New York with a hole in the elbow of 
my coat as not. I would as lief wear a eoat that 
was frayed out, and that had a button off, as not. 
My position is made in society, and I have the 
means, and people generally know it, to get a coat 
if Ineed one. Butif I had no position, or worse, 
if having been well off I was coming to poverty 
fast, it would not do for me to go with a coat from 
which a bution was gone, or that had a “ in the 
elbow. If a man is rich, and wears an old rusty 
coat, ¢ is a sign of wealth, and people say, “He 
dresses as though he was poor, but he is rich as 
Cresus, and does not care how he looks.” But if 
aman is poor, and wears a rusty coat, they say, 
“Ah! that tells, that shows!” The position a 
man is in makes a difference in little things; and 
we that are prosperous ought to remember that an 
unprosperous man cannot talk as we can. A ro- 
bust man, that is healthy in every bone and muscle, 
must take care as to what he requires of those that 
are sick and weak. If a man’s nerves are like 
whipcords, what a contempt he has for a nervous 
and hysterical pegson! And yet, I take it that 
persons who are hysterical and nervous are not 30 
because they like it, but because they cannot help 
it. A blind man is not so well off as Hf he could 
see ; but if he is blind, what are you going to do 
about it? It is a fact that a man that has no skin 
over his nerves, has no skin over his nerves, and 
that he suffers; and you that wear rhinoceros 
hides are not to despise him because he cannot bear 
as muchas youcan. Throughout life we take our 
situation and our condition, and with them measure 
other people, and act uncharitably, and so, by un- 
conseious selfishness, inflict pai i 

5. I may speak of the unconscious ess of 
persons in the use of language. Tho pain intlicted 
by the tongue is far greater, I think, than the 
pleasure imparted by it. Short answers, ‘hard 
answers, sharp answers, bluff answers, surly ques- 
tions, rudenesses of every kind in language, are 
lable to produce great and unnecessary pain... All 
the good there is in decisiveness, in directness, and 

in brevity, is perfectly compatible with being ossen- 
tially kind. Children understand this. I recollect 
that when I was young the rudeness of a sailor ihat 
never wasted words, and that cven blarted his 
good-natured answers out, never hurt, but rather 
attracted me; whereas the dry, cold, short answers 
of a cynical man that lived along the street repeiled 
me. I dreaded him as much as I dreaded a wasp. 
The difference between a man and a wasp is that 
the man earries his sting in his mouth. Now, the 
habit of using language without any thought of 
what its effect is.to be on those upon whom it fails, 
is worthy’of Christian consideration ; for the un- 
conscious selfishness of the toague is making mis- 
chief incessantly around about ur. Persons there 
are ibat are doing wrong from ignorance ahd inex- 
perience, who are rudely censured—sensitive na- 
tures, that accept words spoken with a depth and 
sensibility of which we that speak have no coneep- 
tion. Many and many a word drops a secd from 
ae ay grows up a thorn-bush in the soul on which 
it falls. 

6. I may speak of the unconscious selfishness 
which there is in teasing, in repartee, in sarcasm, 
in the whole briiliant but dangerous realm of what 
is called wit. And let me here say that all these 
things 4) re! allowable within certain limi- 
tations.’ Teasing, badgering, rocket-firing, every- 
thing that has the effect of exciting people portins o 
ing them up, if it is essentially kind, is right and 
proper. Itis always fair to fight death in every 
shape, and somnolency, its brother. He is'a bene- 





factor who employs wit sud fancy so as to Reep men 
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awake about him. The act, therefore, of teasing 
may not be harmful, but he is a wise man who 
. knows how to use these little provocations so as to 


very slight difference between tickling and scratch- 
ing, but there isa difference, You may takea peach 
and draw the plush across the back of a sensitive 
hand, and the feeling is exquisite ; but you may takea 
nettle and draw the plush across the same hand, 
and the fecling is not so exquisite. There are a thou- 
sand little provocatives, some of which are poison- 
ous, and some of which are not poisonous. There 
is one Way, and only one, of making them benefi- 
cial, if you have behind them common sense. If 


The Bible takes it for granted that men have com- 
mon-sense; and all preaching must presume that 
they have. Where there is common sense, the rale 
for preventing these things from giving pain instead 
of pleasure, is to have a sincere intent of kindness. 
Not only should you net want te hurt, but you 
should have a disposition to please. 

One may produce exquisite pleasure by methods 
which create momentary surprise; as, for instance, 
when a lady, stepping into a car, finds herself im- 
bosomed in what she supposes to be strange arms. 
‘The first feeling is one ofrepulsion ; but the second, 
when she perceives that itis her husband, is one of 
exquisite pleasure. The surprise adds to the 
pleasure. And there are thousands of things which, 
when they first come, seem as though they were 
bombs of mischief, but which open up with flowers 
of kindness and goodness. And the very révulsion 
. from one state to another is one of the subtlest 
ways in which the mind can be made to experience 
pleasure. 

And so of repartee and other kinds of sarcasm. 
There is a humorous sarcasm,.but it is a dangerous 
thing for anybody to attempt who has not the Chris- 
tian motive of pleasing men “ for their good to edi- 
lication,” because there is such power. in it. Where 
a persow has that lightning power of blasting by a 
mere flash, it is dangerous. With if, it is easy to 
punish an enemy, and if a maa has it he is strongly 
tempted to use it. It is one of the most dangerous 
powers that we possess for the production of ill- 
will. I would rather a man would have a quiver 
of poisoned arrows and a bow, with permission to 
use them whenever they eught to be used, than 
that he should have this power and feel at liberty 
to use it freely ; because, knowing that his arrows 
bad rankling poison, he would be slow to use them, 
and would only use them now and then to smite an 
oppressor or a2 wrong-doer; whereas few persons 
that have the arrows of wit, and the power to send 
them from the bow of the tongue so that they shall 
rankle in the feelings of the victim, administer them 
Christianly. 

And yet, if a man is humorous, sprightly of im- 
agination, and witty, how he can make a whole 
household cheerful and happy! One singing man 
in a company is worth a band of masic. How 
much power one that is lively and gay and witty 
has to redeem men from the sordidness of life, and 
lift them up to a higher range of thought and feel- 
ing! And how wicked is he who, having this 
power, perveris it, by annoying men, and making 
them feel insecure and uncomfortable in his pres- 
ence! 

There is unconscious selfishness, not only, but 
tyranny and cruelty, in the use of these divine 
gifts. I think, therefore, that a man ought to sur- 
round them with the highest generosity. This is 
the place for magnanimity. A man that can with 
a word crush another, and that does not, and says, 
“TI will not give unnecessary pain ;” a man that 
has a power of invective by which he could keep 
his antagonist in constant pain, and that will not 
do it, is generous and magnanimous. For you 
cannot answer wit any more than lightning. You 
can only pick up the pieces. You never can put 
them together and make them grow again. You 
cannot reply to it. And no man is capable of being 
such an unreachable tyrant asa wit. You cannot 
dethrone him ; and therefore there is the more need 
of his being surrounded with the dignities of a 
megnanimous and generous nature, that he may 
spare men whom he has the power to easily wither 
and scorch. 


7. I may of the unconscious selfishness 
of mere sensitiveness. I have been speaking, of 
unconscious selfishness toward sensitive per- 
sons. But now [ shall speak of the uncon- 
scious selfishness of sensitive persons toward 
others. There are many persons who, because 
} they are exquisitely sensitive, aro passing a law of 

bondage on all their friends around about them. 
A person may be sensitive from sickness, « person 
may be sensitive from pride, a person may be sen- 
sitive from taste, a person may be sensitive from a 
variety of reasons for which he is not in fault, and 
we are to take heed to his sensitiveness ; but there 
is @ law for him as well as for us. Whenever a 
person goes into society, and, by a manifestation of 
undue sensitiveness, makes every one afraid to 
speak or move, he is an oppressor. When a man 
carries himself among men with such sensitive 
pride that all who mect him are obliged to say, 
“Now, let me think of every word, and watch 
every thought,” they aro not on fair terms with 
him. A person may say, “I disavow any intention 
of giving offense ;” but that is what I object to. This 
necessity for disavowing, or of putting ono’s self on 
his guard lest he shall offend, is the substance of 
the wrong. Versons often, on account of their 
sensitiveness, demand of those about then obedi- 
ence to rules, the conditions of which are far above 
the possibilities of ordinary life; they exact from 
them that which is like levying tribute, or an un- 
just tax. They cause everybody to feel obliged to 
put himself on his good behavior in their presence. 
it is this that makes society hard and oppressive 
even. 

Hlere is a company of young folks that have met 
together to enjey themselves. Thore is a restraint 
upon them; but no one knows why. Presently 
one or two get up and leave the room, and then 
everybody begins to buzz, and everything seems to 
-breathe again, as if some pressure had been removed. 
Those persons had a mysterious influence upon the 
company. Thoy were exacting natures, and they 
held everybody in unconscious fear. They stepped 
out, and then everrthing went on harmoniously 
and naturally.. : 

‘How beautiful it is to see young chickens! 
There is nething so cunning, nothing so sweet, as 


| their little pranks, their mimic battles, their ranning 


after worms that they cannot manage, and their 
reaching after flies that they cannot reach. They 
run this way and that, and come together in groups, 
end sun themselves, and pluck and plume their un- 
fledged bodies. By-and-by they hear a sound, and 
they rush in terror tothe hen. There is a shadow 
on the ground. Itis that of a hawk far up in the 
air that is wheeling around above them. All their 
joy is gone. These little scenes disa . And 
the hawk says, “ What is the matter? I did not do 
anything. It was not me!” 

ust so you will see in life ten thousand little 
‘circles where all is gayety and joy. By-and-by 
a silent shadow falls on the circle. Everybody is 
hushed in an instant. They are afraid to speak or 
stir, There is a hawk in the air! 

It is a great misfortune to have a disposition that 
carries cold aud dampness wherever you go; but 
unless somebody tells you of it, and you are put 
i an. examination of yourself, and led to say, 
“Ts my taste so exacting, is my pride so exacting, is 
anything in me so exacting, that when I go where 
people are it is as if a frost had fallen on them?” 
you will never suspect it, nor take steps to remedy 
it. Much of the happiness of life is abstracted by 
such a disposition ; and in such a way that no one 
can tell why it has gone from him—least of all the 
person that has taken it from him. 


8. I may speak of the unconscious selfishness of 
thore that are absolute in self-esteem. The most 
selfish persons are those that have se!f-esteem to 
such a degree that they do not know that they are 
selfish. They calmly take for granted things with- 
out thought er struggle. Many persons, on walking 
into a room, and seeing a favored position, think, 
“ | ought not to take it ; and yet, if nobody else takes 
it, I should like it, for it is the best seat, anid the 
\quietest place.” There is a struggle in their mind. 
They know they ought not to take the seat, but 
they want it, and their.conscience is soon overborne 
by their selfishness, and they take it. But others 
have no such struggle. They walk without hesi- 
‘tation to the seat, and take it. That is their place. 


them. Whatever belongs to them is best, and 
whatever is best belongs to them. They take the 
best things instinctively. They feel called to do it. 
They take the rights of other people without even 
saying, “ Thank you ;” without even saying, * By 
yourleave.” They walk among men like monarchs 
among their subjects, taking tributes on every side 
—not free-will offerings, but exactions. mp 

_ It is sad to have such persons. in this world ; .it is 
\sad to have many people in it thet are im it; ‘it is 
sad to be in it ourselves. Woe are all mixed Up. 





another. You do your mischief in one direction, 


. 
' 


produce pleasure, and not pain. There is only a | 


you have not common sense there is nothing to you. 


-doing on the coast of Africa—that is, 


_¢an beno intermediate condition. 
‘They take it for granted that the best things are for | 


You are walking in one way, and I am walking in 









and T do Mine in andther.. Who can cast the first 
I have been going through these criticisms, not to 
make you uncharitable, but to make us all see that 


We are liable to come short of this golden rule, 
this law of love. Let us, then, tako heed, each one 
for himself: children for themselves, parents for 
themselves, and friends and neighbors for them- 
selves. Let us remember that although there is 
much to be learned by experience, there is also 
much to be learned by positive instruction. 

most comprehensive way of producing pleasure for 
men’s good to edification, is to have your owa life 
surcharged with divine benevolence. Tho heart 
that is in communion with God, and that loves both 
God and men with a love that will never cease— 
that man will make the fewest mistakes. The root 
of all this wisdom, then. is Jove. 


eee 
CONFISCATION OF REBEL PROPERTY. 
ARE THE SLAVES PROPERTY ? 
BY , REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


A BILL has been presented from the Judiciary to 
the Senate of the United States, entitled, A Bill to 
confiscate the property and free the slaves of rebels. 
We propose to examine its operation and conse- 
quences in the first part and the second. The bill 
proposes, in the first place, the confiscation of all 
property belonging to the rebels. 

The question instantly arises, Are slaves property? 
The local laws of the slaveholding and rebellious 
states say they are ; they ca@h be property only ac- 
cording te those laws, and by Virtue of them. We 
are not aware that the Sonate of the United States 
ever yet adjudicated this question, whether slaves 
are property. It must now pronounce upon it. In 
effect, by negation, if the "Senate pass this bill, it 
does pronounce upon it, but then some remarkable 
consequences would ensue, not contemplated appa- 
rently in the bill. 

Are the slaves property? The masters and pre- 
tended owners say they are ; their title to them is as 


Property, and their claim over them; they hold 


their slaves as the most preciotts-and inviolable of 
all their property. They would rather any other 
part of their property, any other articles—houses, 
goods, furniture, lands—were touched, were con- 
fiseated, than their slaves. If, then, the bill for the 
confiscation of the property of rebels is a true bill, 
if its intent is sincere, and its execution is intended 
to be anything more than a sham, the slaves of the 
rebels must be confiscated under it, and cannot be 
rightfully excluded from such confiscation. 

Are the slaves property? If ‘the Government, 
ordering and executing this confiscation, say they 
are not property, and refuse, on that account, to 
confiscate them, then it follows that they are not 
and cannot be slaves; for the very definition and 
essence of slaves and slavery, is that they are and 
rhust be held, to all intents and purposes, as goods 
and chattels personal, articles of property, and as 
such they are bought and sold as merchandise. 

If the Government declare that they are not 
property, then certainly they do not belong to the 
rebels, nor to any other persons, but on the contrary 
belong, as free persons, by allegiance and rightful 
claim, to the Government, espesially if they them- 
selves offer and profess allegiance ; and as such the 
Government are bound to protect them in their per- 
sonal rights. If they are not property, they neither 
belong to the states, nor to any rebels in the states, 
but owe allegiance as free persons to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which Government is 
bound to take them away from under the power 
and jurisdiction of the rebels, and to protect them 
from being converted into property and used as 

roperty, or, in other words, to protect them from 
toes seized and held as slaves. 

If they are not property, and yet the Govern- 
ment guarantee and maintain the sacredness of the 
claim of the slaveholders over them as property, as 
slaves, then the Government in fact seizes and 
holds them for others as slaves, and therefore as 
property. The Government does, in our own 
country, what it sentences men to be hanged for 
8, it seizes 
negroes with the intent te make slaves of them, 
with the intent to secure their being held and sold 
as property, as slaves. If any Government can go 
deeper in iniquity and infamy than this, we know 
it not; if any transaction ever secured the ven- 
geance of the Almighty against theeountry that 
enters into it, and the people that will permit it, it 
must be this. 

Are the slaves property? If they are, if the 
Government say they are, then they must be confis- 
cated, as being the most valuable of all property, 
and must be used for the benefit of the Government. 
But the moment they are confiscated, they coase to 
be the property of the rebels, their pretended own- 
ers, they cease to be anybody's property, and by 
virtue of confiscation for the uses of the Govern- 
ment they become free; for the Government can- 
not hold slaves, and cannot sell them, nor obtain 
money on them, cannot trade in slaves, nor bestow 
them upon new owners, nor create ownership in 
them, nor authenticate any claim of ownership over 
them. On the contrary, tho moment they are con- 
fiseated to the use of the Government, they become 
free persons under protection of the Government, 
and in allegiance to it; and that is the righteous 
and immediately effective way in which the Gov- 
ernment may crush, and are bound to crush, this 
rebellion—taking away the property and power of 
the slaveholders, and converting all their slaves 
into friends, allies, and servants of the Government. 
The slaves themselves cannot be treated as rebels, 
nor left at the mercy of rebels, and in their power, 
without the most atrocious cruelty and injustice. 
The slaves themselves are the most effective instru- 
ments we can use in reducing the rebels to subjec- 
ton. 

And in fact, if this bill is passed, then the Gov- 
ernment will have declared, by negation, that the 
slaves are not property, for the bill excludes slaves 
from the first article or clause of confiscation, by 
reserving them for the second, and sets them under 
a separate category, as persons commonly called 
slaves, but held to service or labor. Thoy are thus 
in fact excluded from all the advantages that might 
and would have accrued to them by being confis- 
cated and taken possession of by the Govornment, 
but at the same time they are notellowed the benefit 
of the admission of their not being property, con- 
tained in the fact of their exclusion from the opera- 
tion of the clause of the bill contiseating the property 
of rebels. Let the friends of justice, humanity, 
truth, aud God look narrowly at this. 

Are the slaves property? If they are not prop- 
erty, how dare the Government acknowledge thom 
as slaves, and thus proclaim them to be property, 
while at the very same time it withdraws them from 
the category of property, and exempts them from the 
decisive and satisfactory process of confiscation, 
which would break their bondage and set them 
free? Is it because, if ackhowledged as property, 
the Government would be obliged to confiscate them 
as such, and thus pot an end for ever to the rela- 
tion and the claim 

Are the slaves property? If they are, why does 
not the Government treat them as such, and confis- 
cate them? If they are not, why does not the 
Government acknowledge and treat them as free 

reons, the only character and relation in whith it 

any right to deal with them, and in which it is 
bound to protect and omploy them? If they are not 
property, and this is the decision of the Government 
in excluding them from the ion of confisca- 
tion, then @ more monstrous fraud of cruelty and 
crime could not be committed against a race than 
that of setting them apart in a second category, for 
the operation of a second article, by which, though 
not property, and of course not slaves, they are to 
be treated as such, and consigned by the Govern- 
ment to perpetual slavery. For that is the opera- 
tion of the secénd elause of the bill in rd to 
labor and service, if the pretended owners claim to 
be not rebels, but loyalists. 

Are the slaves property, or are they not? There 
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masters, and could be brought under confiscation, 
the Government would be bound to confiscate for 
its own use all right and title in such apprenti 
ship, and all value and benofit therefrom, and te 
‘assume for the country their labor and sérvice, as 
free ‘persons, till the contract by which they are 
bound is worked out, when they would revert te 
the care and protection of the Government as free 
perrons. pol : 

They are not fugitives from labor or service due, 
escaping from one state into another state, the only 
case or category in which the Government can have 
any right to meddle with them, and then only ia 
the cases and under the forms prescribed by law. 
They must be dealt with either as slaves or free 
persons. If they are slaves, then they are property, 
and the Government, by its own bill, are bound te 
confiscate them, for the service of the country im 
crushing the rebellion. If they are not slaves, thoa 
the Government are bound to protect them as free 
perrons.’ The Government must meet this dilerama. 
The second clause in tho bill is for f urther consid- 
eration. 


> oe 





THE ENGLISH AND THE REBELS. 
EY BD errs 


Tue perfectibility of nations seems to be as much , 
a dream as the perfectibility of man. Indeed, if 
there can be no such thing as a perfect man, a per- 
fect nation must be out of the question. Still, 
among nations as among men, some are much mere 
worthy of approbation and respect than others. We 
have always been accustomed to think and speak 
of the English as entitled to hold the first rank 
among nations in the scale of justice and humanity, 
As against the infidel fanatics and Jacobins of Franee 
of the era of 1793, as against imperial despotiom 
and universal empire embodiod in Napoleon ly 
we have been accustomed to regard England as the’ 
champion of the human race. So she was. Yet 
with nations as with men, what inconsistencits, 


abyss! England is a parallel to her own Bacon— 
“The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind ‘” 


Our faith in English magnanimity was first shaken 
by her two Chinese wars. Does the whole histerzed 
mankind afford another such instance of the utter 
selfishness of trade with foreign nations whiok i# 


taken in substance and reeult to force the consump- 
tion of English opium in China ?—for such it was, . 
in spite of all attempts to give a sort of gloss of\jus- 
tice to that infamous invasion, by a pretended) de- 
mand for reparation for the destruction of Englak 


the empire. Nor was the second Chinese war, im 
which that dear ally of the English, Napoleon IIf., 
took a part, but out of which we, even with suck 
Presidents as Pierce and Buchanan, had the deceasy 
to keep, at all more justifiable. The English; met 
content with the advantages to trade conceded bythe 
first treaty, determined to have more, and to givé 
effect to that greedy determination, made a second 
war upon the flimsiest pretense. Supreme Provi- 
dence may be able, by its wonderful alchemy, te 
extract in this case, as in so many others, good’ out 
of evil; but of the moral character of these wars) 
and of the moral character of the nation that waged 
them, and not enly waged them but justified them 
and gloried in them, what can be said? 

The people of the United States, being cousit- 
germans of the English—flesh of their fleshy and. 
blood of their blood—might have expected that how-. 
ever little scrupulous the English might have been. 
in their treatment of the unfortunate Chinese, 
toward us—from policy at least, if from nothing 6lge . 
—they would have exhibited a semblance, if not of 
sympathy, at least of justice. Never were reasona-' 
ble expectations more grievously disappointed. Ex+" 
eept in the madness of our Southern rebels, it would. 
be difficult to find a parallel for the malice. 
which the whole English nation, Government, 
newspapers, priests, and people—a few individuals 
excepted—have exhibited toward the Amerigam 
Union and its loyal citizens in the ¢risis of their ~ 
greatest trial and danger. The hatred of the Eng- 
lish engrained into the hearts of the American peo- 
ple by the cruel ravages of the Revolutionary stryg- 
gle, and the protracted series of insulteand wrongs, 
including the kidnapping of ten thousand native 
American citizens, which culminated in the war of 
1812—the hatred thus burnt into the hearts of the 
American people was deep. It has taken forty 
years to scab it over, and not only are the old 
wounds now reopened, but new ones are being in- 
flicted to which all the past is as nothing. 

From the moment of the breaking out of the slave- 
holders’ rebellion, the English nation—which, that 
is, the ruling classes of it, is essentially aristocratie 
in all its ideas—sympathized with the slavehold- 
ing traitors, hugged the idea that the Union was 
destroyed, and that a fatal blow had been struck 
at that growing and overshadowing democracy, 
which, from emancipating the black slaves of the 
Americen cotton-fields, might, by the moral suasion 
of its great example, proceed in duc time te 
emancipate the white serfs of the English 
wheat-fields and the white slaves of the English 
cotton factories. Here is the seoret, and the 
whole secret, of that course and that position of the 
English press, the English Government, and the 
English public which have taken us all so entirely 
by surprise. The rebels, looking into their owa 
hearts, judged more correctly of the English nation 
than we. That which we took for an atrocious libel, 
the prompting of an intoxicated imagination, has 
proved in this case the solemn truth. In one re- 
spect only were our slaveholding rebels mistaken. 
They counted correctly on the sympathies of the 
English. They judged rightly that cotton would 
respond to cotton, cotton lords to cotton-grewing 
slaveholders. But in counting on English aid, 
except in miserable attempts to run the blockade, 
and a new-born zeal for the rights of neutrals, of 
which England has been the determined enemy and 
opponent ever since the rule of the war of 1756, 
that is, for more than a century—except in this 
way, nnd by the moral aid and support whiok 
English sympathy give, our rebels will look in 
vain for any overt acts of assistance. It is lack of 
courage, not lack of will, which has kept and will 
keep the English out of this fight. The loyal 
states are a thousand times stronger to-day than 
ever they were in the palmiest days of the past. 
Who, a year ago, would have believed it possible 
that the United States should have on foot at this 
moment an army of six hundred thousand men— 
the same sort of men, the same sort of officers, whe 
made prisoners of Burgoyne and Cornwallis, who 
met the British at Chippewa and Bridgewater, and 
repulsed them at Plattsburg, and would do it again 
should occasion occur. In case of a war with the 
United States, it would take a much larger army 
than Britain can spare to defend her North Amer- 

jean provinces, Jet alone the thought of invasion. 
Half at least of the Irish people are citizens of the 
United States,—fifty thousand of them and more im 
arms at this moment. The old fire is smothered ia 
Ireland, but it burns, and famine is busy in blowing 
it into'a blaze. Who can tell what might happoa 
in Ireland? But the English might blockade our 
ports. What?—help to starve themselves, and te 
aggravate the steppage of the cotton factories, by 
stopping the export of grain from tho United States 
A probable step indeed! England needs cottom 
much, but just now she needs grain more. And what 
would become of that foreign trade, scattered: 
over every sea, for the sake of which England is 
ready every day to sell her soul, with our-Amer- 
ican mariners excluded from the pursuits of peace- 
ful commerce, and forced as it were.to .tura. 
privateers? And might not that trusty ally, Nape- 
Jeon III., so pt to lend his aid and sympathy 
to the English in embroiling the Slidell and Masoa 
affair—might not this ally perhaps avail 
himself of so favorable a conjuncture to escape out 
af his own domestic troubles, growing out of a 
hostile church and a failing exchequer, by carrying 
out that favorite Napoleonic idea of a Gallic in- 
vasion of England? If, in this position of affairs, 
England should undertake to make war on the 
United States, we might well conclude that Bedlam 
had broke loose, and assumed the control of Englidh 
affairs. 5 j 

Trieste, Dec. 3). 





“ Con-sister-¥."—The Brooklyn Times reporte 
an invasion, at night, of the dwelling of a well-. 
known Dominie of the R. D. Church in Williams- 
barg, by an unauthorized company, or “ mob,” whe 
vehaved like a pack of Dutchmen broke loose. 
They occupied the parlors, got up a splendid enter- 
tainment, and, after staying as long as they chesq, 
went awsy, leaving to the poor parson only a bag 
of gold-looking things like buttons. The Times 
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WHAT A SHARP EYE SEES IN THE 
CAMPS. 
In a recent paper in The Independent, the matter of 


army cooking was mentioned. It is a matter of great 
importance ; and there is some truth in the reply ofa 


@erman colonel, whose attention was called to the | 


eondition of his camp. “I don't care anything about 
my camp; soldiers will be healthy if they have enough 
geod food.” But like most half-truths, it is dan- 
gerous ground to hold, as was fairly shown to the 

- said colonel, by reminding him that while his men 
were bivouacking for. weeks.together under a wintry 
sky, they were far more healthy than while inhabiting 
their ill-regulated camp. The food under both condi- 
tions was the same. 

There is variety enough in the army ration—the 
most liberal and best. devised ever issued to troops: 
Htcontains, in fair proportion and due amount, all the 
proximate principles of the human body, and the arti- 
eles are practically found to be good—each of its kind. 
Still men are slow to learn their own wants, and in 
the midst of this’ plenty some of our regiments are 
beginning to show signs of the scurvy. 

Fresh vegetables are hard to obtain. Quartermas- 
ters take slight care of them often after they receive 
them. Many a bag of potatoes has been stupidly left 
to fréeze in the open air until the soldiers have, very 
properly, refused ti receive them. But whenever 
fresh vegetables are not to be had, the dried are al- 
ways provided. To many readers of The Independent 
these may be unknown, aad will bear a brief descrip- 
tion. All have seen in the grocers’ shops a cube of 
pressed tobacco, measuring some two feet each way, 
just as it bas left the stout oaken box in which it has 
been packed. Just such a cube is the package of de- 
sicéated vegetables, neatly enveloped in its wrapper of 
tinfoil—shreds of cabbage, turnips, and carrots, pressed 
and dried until deprived of all their natural succu- 
lence, and reduced to one-tenth of their natural bulk. 
These, when crumbled fine and well soaked in cold 
water, return nearly to their original state, and make 
palatable and invaluable additions*to the soups, or 
excellent salads when eaten cold. Unfortunately, 
our Yankee boys are apt to disdain soup and fo prefer 
the ‘boiled meat, which is less digestible and nutri- 
tidus. As to the dried vegetables, they say they 
leok like tobacco and taste like garlic—prejudices of 
which fair preparation and cooking would quickly 
disabuse them. Hence, they suffer them to remain 
wndrawn in the commissary’s stores, and continue to 
eat their dry bread and meat. 

The national taste for irying appears everywhere. 
Men will spend their company funds for long dripping- 
pans, in which half a company may fry pork and beef- 
steaks, and even bread and rice. This is an unsani- 
tary proceeding, and should be forbidden. But for 
the most villainous articles of food the men themselves 
aye fot divectly responsible. These are the sutlers’ 
pies, generally made from the refuse of our city 
market-stalls, and fried in bad lard. I know no spec- 
tacle more derogatory to the dignity of human nature 
than a man in soldier's uniform slouching along from 
the’sutler’s tent with a half-devoured half of a pie in 
beth hands and his mouth at the same time—the 
herns of the crescent meanwhile tending 10, perhaps 

‘ jaito his two ears. Lately, on the slope of Arlington 
Nights, I saw far off an ambulance, and my sympa- 
thies were becoming considerably developed for its 
poor inmates on their way to the hospital. A prompt 
revulsion of feeling occurred on observing the sense- 
less fellows through the half-drawn curtains eating 
sutler’s mince-pies. / 

While the food of the soldiers is good and nearly 
uniform, the clothing is far otherwise., The general 
hue and shape of the garments worn by the infantry 

. is in'the main the same, but the quality is infinitely 
varied, As arule itis poor. I have seen fair, hon- 
estly made cloth that has been worn for five months 
by a regiment by day and night—in sunshine and in 
rain—in the trenches of the forts and on parade, which 
is still more serviceable than most of that issued by 
the Government. It would seem to be a fraud upon 
the soldier to take frora his small wages. a constant 

rice for these variable and often worthless clothes. 
re is some reason for it, however. The immense 
amount required, and the difficulty of making a fair 
inspection of all of it, would go far to excuse occa- 
sivnal poor issuss. But what should be the rule is 
tie exception, and shoddy is more current than hon- 
est fabric. I have seen blankets, overcoats, and 
jackets dealt out to the men, through which, with 
very moderate force, I could push four extended 
fingers. Those who are familiar with the clothing 
trade of our large cities would netice appended to some 
invoices names of firms possessing very equivocal 
veputation in the market. 

My attention was lately called to the “hems” in 
some overcoats which were filled up so as to be round 
like a cord, the interior being distended with the 
shoddy which the hemming process had detached 
from the inner surface of the half inch included inthe 
“hem” Even where a due weight has been secured 
te the fabric, its advantages are nullified by the way 
in which it has been made. . For example, the blanket 
marked P. V., (Pennsylvania Volunteers.) though 
above the standard weight of five pounds, is made so 
stiff with coarse wool and hair that it is at once 
heavy and cold. ‘But, such as it is, clothing is abund- 
ant. Comparatively few of our soldiers would be 
willing to catry with them, even on a moderate march, 
that which Government has given them; and what- 
ever contingencies an active campaign may occasion, 
the Quartermaster-General, whose energy and fore- 
thought is admirable, can and will meet all reasona- 
ble demands upon him. 

Would that as much could be said for another —— 
@eneral whose business it is to provide hospital 
elothing and stores. 

By way of summary, it may be said that 
life in camp, even at this season of the year, is 
net inconsistent with health and a fair amount of 
eomfort. The testimony, oral and ocular, of well- 
regulated commands amply aitests this. For exam- 
ple, in the camp of the 31st Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
J saw last week a little woman, perhaps four feet and 
five inches in hight, vigorously washing over her tub, 
im the open air; her little boy, five years old, was 
dutifully fanning her fire, beside which sat a neat 
girl of seven tending a baby ten months old, all bare- 
armed and bare-headed. ‘he father was splitting 
weed, and the mother pleasantlyyshowed me the little 
wedge tent in which this interesting family of five had 
spent four months of uninterrupted health, even 
adding that the baby was very delicate before she 
“brought him tothe war.” - W.M.C. 
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COLORED REFUGEES. 


Tnx missionary work carried on.at and near Fort- 
ress Monioe, in Virginia, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association, continues to be 
exceedingly interesting. Rev. Messrs. Lockwood, 
Blake, and French have preached, Mr. Coan of Bos- 
ton has assisted to conduct the mectings, and the day 
and evening schools are flourishing. Chaplain Fuller 
and some of the soldiers have rendered valuable as- 
sistance, while several of the refugees, by their ex- 
bertations and prayers, have been quite useful. The 
labors of those who are in the employment of Govern- 
ment, we are sorry to say, have not been requited as 
justice and policy dictated. They feel, to use their 
ewn words, that they are treated more like “ Uncle 
Sam’s slaves” than as freedmen. We hope that Con- 
gress will appoint a Committee of Investigation to 
inquire into the treatment everywhere received by 
eolored refugees. If so, facts will be disclosed pain- 
falto the friends of humanity. Quite a number of 
families receive no rations, and only a few of the 
wemen about the Fort have becn supplied with eloth- 
ing. The conduct of the refugees has been very ex- 
emplary. Mr. Lockwood writes, under date of De- 
eember : 


“It is pleasant to know that the song of the refu- 
es, ‘O Let my People Go,’ has been sung at the 

th-school celebration in Plymouth church and 
Last evening 


take up yan's ‘ Pilgrim's Progress 

them. My practice is to read about a page and then 

ask questions. . . . Thursday evening we have 
the I think the 








experimentally and appropri- 


same spoke 
ately. Mr, Fisk, who has been tarred and feathered |! 
orthern 


ence of. this people. He spoke of ‘ Tribulation’. as 
something that they had knowledge of, and reminded 
them that the apostle gloried in tribulation. Neither 
this nor anything else should separate us from the 
Jove of Christ. He alluded also to the language of the 
Psalmist, which gave him comfort when in the hands 
of the Georgia lynchers. ‘They that trust in the Lord 
shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but 
abideth forever.’ He told them thatthis was a strong- 
hold of consolation to them, and their hearty response 
showed that they felt it to be so.” 


It is interesting to see the piety and talent exhibited 
by some of the refugees. One of them, named 
Thornton, spoke as follows : 


“We have been in the furnace of affliction, and are 
still, but God only metns to separate the dross, and 
get us so that like the pure metal we may reflect the 
image of our purified Savior, who is sitting by to 
watch the process. I am assured that what God 
begins, he will bring to an end. We have need of 
faith, patience, and perseverance, to realize the desired 
result. There must be no looking back to Egypt. 
Israel passed forty years in the wilderness, because of 
their disbelief. What if we cannot see right off the 
orcen fields of Canaan? Moses could not. He could 
not even see bow to cross the Red Sea. If we would 
have greater freedom of body, we must first free our- 
selves from the shackles of sin, and especially the sin 
of unbelief. We must snap the chain of Satan, and 
educate ourselves and our chiliren up to the higher 
instincts, so that they may be worthy, and cvmpel all 
to confess that they are deserving of advanced liberty.” 

Another, named Carey, who is tall, dark, and noble- 
featured, spoke with great effect. He said to sin- 
ners : 


“Life and death, saivation and damnation, are set 
before you. Death on the pale horse is after yon, and 
ycu wili scon be summoned to jidgment. Go will 
say to Gabriel, ‘Get dewn your trumpet quick as 
lightning and stand, one foot on sea and the other 
cn Jand, and proclaim time ne longer!’ Moen are care- 
less in their sins, because ‘they do not believe this. 
They will hold thie novel and newspaper on their knee 
and before their eye for hours, and they will devour 
fiction as if it were a truth, but they cast aside the 
sible as if it were alie. And why? Because fiction 
tickles the ear and pleases the carnal heart, while the 
sible plows right tarowgh the soul and tears up the 
center root of sin. Therefore sinners hate it. But 
though they live fools, fools they cannot die. * At hell’s 
dark door men lie, and they will fall unless they re- 
pent, and areaiced by civine grace to see a heavenly 
cay. Though they ascend toward heaven there they 
cannot Cwell, but must hear their doom and sink to 
Lell. Dives found itso. He treated Lazarus like a 
proud slaveholder, but he died and lifted up his eyes 
in hell, tormented in flaming fire. And God will at 
last be found an overmatch for every sinner that 
treads his fuotstool.” 


He also addressed Christians : 


“T believe that God will finish his well-begun work. 
I always did believe it. When the Union army came 
to Hampten, I had a vision when about my work in 
the day-time. 1 seemed to hear a voice speak to ine, 
as truly as my name is Jim Carey. It said that God 
had set two hundred years as the extent of the bond- 
age of my people, but that for their sins, hard iess of 
heart, the bendage had been continued forty years 
longer. And I fear, brethren, that unless we repent 
of the sin of unbelief and other sins, it may be con- 
tinued much longer. We may even be obliged t> 
pass forty years more in a half-way wilderness state. 
The vision also told us that Abraham Lincoln, like 
Moses, had done all he could to satisfy the rebellious 
spirit of slavery, and now thousands of the rebels 
would have to be sent to hell, before the rebellion could 
be quelled.” 


Christmas has usually been a holiday with the 
slaves, While New Year's day has been the time when 
slaves were accustomed to be sold and hired for the 
year at auction. At the Fortress, this year, both of 
these days were kept as festival days. Mr. Lock- 
wood, uncer date of January 8 and 4, writes: 


“Christmas eve was a great oceasion with the 
colored people in Hampton. The brethren consulted 
the guard, and obtained permission to hold an all- 
night meeting. Illness prevented me trom attending, 
but next morning I heard the glad report that those 
present had never enjoyed such a meeting. 

“Nearly all, men and women, engaged in prayers, 
and the relation of their experiences, amidst tears 
and smiles. Then came the great Christmas concert 
and festival of Mrs. Peake’s day-school, and Mr, Fos- , 
ter’s Sabbath-school. Mr. Foster, the soldier super- 


intendent, had had the fostering care of the children,“pand-to 


in conjunction with Mrs. Peake, for a week previous 
in rehearsals. And now the grand day had come.” 


A large room on the first floor of the Seminary was 
decorated with evergreens fr the occasion; and at 
one end a platform was constructed. At an early 
hour in the evening the room was crowded with 
colored children and adults, and soldiers and ofticers. 
The programme opened with the singing of “My 
Country, ’tis of thee.” Chaplain Fuller read the ac- 
count of the nativity of Christ. Dr. Linson prayed. 
Then the children discoursed very sweet music ia 
solo, semi-chorus, and chorus, and at intervals spoke 
pleccs in ay very commendable manner, considering 
that it was their first attempt, and the first attempt of 
the colored children in the South. Little Daisy Peake, 
(Mrs. Peake’s only child,) about five years old, was 
the acknowledged star of the evening. She sang very 
prettily, both in connection with chorus. and alone. 
She sang alone the whole of the hymn, “ I want to be 
an angel.” Mr. Lockwood adds: 


“ Aiter the concert exercises, the members of the 
scboul and others repaired’ to the Browne College, 
where Mrs. Peake resides and teaches school. Here 
we were conducted iato the school-room, which, like 
the concert-room, was tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens; and we filed around a Jong tuble Jaden with 
refreshments, and surrounded with Christmas-trees 
loaded with good things, all gotten up spontanogusly 
by and at the expense of the colored people in the 
neighbo:hood. The viands were partaken of with a 
relish, and by unanimous consent it was considered 
a merry Christmas of the right type; the children 
sang, ‘Merry Christmas to alll—Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas to all!’ 

“The New Year's concert and festival of Brother 
Herbert's school was @ counterpart of Mrs. Peake’s. 
The presents came in time. Thank you for them in 
bebalf of happy hearts. The concert was very 
creditable, and the festival was very creditably got 
up by the people themselves. It was indeed a happy 
new year occasion—the present quite in marked con- 
trast with the past. This was the day when slaves 
were accustomed to be sold and hired for the year at 
auction, a sudden and sorrowtul turn to holiday in- 
dulgence. Brother Davis‘and others remarked 6n the 
contrasted circumstances of the present, drawiag 
forth tears of joy and gratitude from many an eye. 
It dces seem to me that these colored children are 
brighter than white children. Maria Cheeseman, 
seven years old, has already learned to read simple 
reading very well.” 


The Baptist church at. Hampton was composed of 
about 1,000 members, 800 of them being colored per- 
sons. The 200 white members have fied to “ parts 


unknown.” The colored hiembers, most of them | 


refugees, consider themselves the church, and are 
taking measures to reorganize, choose deacons, etc. 
It is hoped that Government will give them the land, 
and that they may cultivate if on their own account, 
without any to make them afraid. L. T. 





MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE MONTHLY OONCERT. 


The Samoan Islands.—Those who have read Captain 
Charles Wilkes's Exploring Expedition will remember 
the account he gives of the Samoan Islands and the 
natives. In a lapse of twenty years the missionaries 
have been wonderfully successful on those Islands. 
The London Missionary Chronicle of December last, 
in a review of the missionary operations in the 
Samoan Islands, says : 

t of the Gospel first broke on this dark land 
n John Williams planted on its shores the 
first native teachers from the Society Islands. Nor 
was this the only effort. Ia 1832 some natives of 
Ravavai, one of the Austral Islands, nearly two thou- 
sand miles distant, having been driven by contray 


Native Pastor in Western Turkey.—Mr. Dodd wrote 
from Smyrna, November i 1861 : “I haye, recently , 
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ordination of the Baron Hagob Hampartsoon as their 
pastor. From his first going to Aidin, ie and that 
people have seemed to belong together. . Both parties 
felt that the Lord had joined them to each other, and 
we giadly recognized and solemnized. the union. 
May the blessing of God rest upon it. The paster's 
wife, a native of Magnesia, (near Smyrna,) was one 
of Mrs. Everett's and Miss Lovell’s pupils, and exerts 
an excellent influence among the females of Aidin. 
The ordination was an interesting and profitable oc- 
easi(n. solemn and joyful to all concerned. 

‘Both pastor and people felt, I think, something of 


| 


Dr. Peck at Beanfort.—The former Seeretary of the 


| Baptist Mission Board, Rev. 8S. Peck, D.D., 
now at 8.C., laboring for the spiritual benefit 
' especially of the colored The manner in which 


now himself a volunteer missionary among a people 
| who need Christian instruction, and whom he will en- 
| deavor to elevate as freemen. Letters have been re- 
, ceived from him, showing that he is happy in his 
| work. Tie has a room in a house belonging to Rev. 
, Dr. Fuller of Baltimore, a privilege tendered to him 
| bythe owner. May God bless him in his labor of love. 
| —Eaamaner. 


their responsibility to be the light of Aidin, falsely so | 


called. Aidin means light; may it beécome+such 
through the efforts of this little church, and flood all 
the fertile and populous valley:of the Meander with 
the light of the Guspel. 

“The church has also come up nobly to the suppori 
of the pastor. Though it numbers but two heads of 
families, besides the pastor, they drew up a subscrip- 
ticn paper wherein each church-member promises to 
give a certain sum weekly. It amounts to $20 ayear. 
The deacon is to collect and pay it to the pastor, and 
we are only responsible for the balance of his support. 
The church-members in Thyatira have subscribed 
about the same sum toward their preacher's support.” 


China.-Death of Rev. Dr. Bridgman. (Fxtracted 
hom a private letter dated Shanghae, Nov. 1, 1861.) 

My last contained the sad news of two missionaries 
having been murdered by the rebels. I am sorry to 
say that since then we have to regret deeply the loss 
of anotherot our missionary brethren, Rev. Dr. Bridy- 
man, who has been laboring in the mission field for 
the leng space of thirty-two years. He was upwards 
of sixty years of age. On the 27th October, Dr. 
Bridgman preached in the London mission chapel; he 
was not well then, but little did we who were per- 
niticd to listen to his voice, expect it was to be his 
last sermon, and that, before another week had passed, 
he weuld have departed hence. It seems that, about 
the middle of the week previously, he had an attack of 
cysentery, Which, owing to his very weak state, he 
was unaile to overcome; and, on the Saturday fol- 
lewing, about twelve o’clock, be breathed his Iast. 
We buried him on Monday. He was greatly beloved 
by these who knew him, and respecied hy all the 
forcign community, a very large number of whom 
followed him to the grave. Our mission cireie here 
has been greatly redneed during the last tweive 
menths, Then [I think we might have numbered 


seventy missicnaries in Shanghae, but now we have | 


only from twenty 1o twenty five. Mr. and Mrs. Daw- 
sen deft us about ten days since in the Solent for Eng- 
Jand. Mr. Dawsen not being able to stand the climate. 
He has been very il! all the summer. Out of the 
large party who landed from tfe Heroes of the Alma, 
enly two, Mr. and Mrs. Macgowan, remain in Shang- 
hae.— London Fairict, Jan. 2. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


KNEW HAMP£EITRE—Gorham.—A correspondent of 
The Christian Mirror writes trom Gorham, Jan. iL: 
“ A seiies of religious meetings have been held during 
the past week every afternoon and evenisg with in- 
creasing interest and encouragement. Bro, Hammond 
has been laboring with us most faithfully and earn- 
estly, and his labors have not been in vain. He his 
been actively engaged night and day in humble and 
prayerful efforts, ia public and in private, for the sal- 
vation of souls, not only in Gorham but in towns ad- 
jacent; and as the result many are awakened and 
some are rejoicing in hope as new-born souls. ‘The 
first cases of hope were in the Sabbath-school, where 
the interest commenced. Professing Christians also 
are guickened and much encouraged to renewed 
prayer and effort, working together in a spirit of union 
and haimony. The meetings are crowded every 
evening, and the public mind is generally stirred.” 


VERMONT—St. Johnsbury.—Mr. Geo. H. Clark of 
Georgia, Vt., of Andover Seminary, was ordained a 
pastor of the Congregational church at St. Johnsbury 
Center, on Wednesday, the 15th inst. 


Invocation and Reading of Scripture, Rey. Geo. Smith of Burke 
Sermon, Rev. J. BE. Kankin of St. Albans; Ordaining anddnstall- 
ing Prayer, Rey. Wm. W. Thayer of St. John=bury ; Charge to 
the P Rev. J. Torrey, Jr., of Hardwigh ; Fellowship of the 
Churches, Rev. C. W. Clark of Island Pond; Addfess to the 
People. Rev, John Eastman of Danville ; Conclidiug Prayér, ‘Rev. 
F, C, Cummings of St. Johnsbugy. 


Mr. ClarK gave a vivid and impressive narration of 


his religious experiences, and sustained the examina- 
tion of bis thedlogicalaxiews wi it to himself 
e day was 
stormy, but the gathering at the church was large ; 
and an attentive audience is rarely rewarded with 
exerciees more interesting and profitable.— Vermont 
Chronicle. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The Congregationalist, one of 
the organs of the Trinitarian Cong: egationalists, now 
has the largest circulaiion of any paper of that denom- 
ination in New England, and is specially. valuable as 
a family religious paper. It is ably conducted, has 
regular army letters from Revs. A. H. Quint and 
Horace James, and a capital letter from Washington, 
and gives an excellent summary of war news; -has a 
large corps of special contributors, ineluding Rev. 
Jobn 8. C. Abboit, Gail Hamilton, Dr. Bacon of New 
Haven, and Dr. Thompson of New York; and a ehiil- 
dren's department sustained by some of the very host 
juvenile writers. Just now every new subscription 
of $2 seeures The Congregational Quarierly, or The 
Student and Schoolmate, as a premium.—Bosten 
Transcript. 


. 

CONNECTICUT—Perlin._Mr. Wilder Smith was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational church in Berlin 
cn the 15th inst. 

lhniroductory Services, Rev. Mr. White of Meriden; Sermn, Ir. 
Porter of ale Beminary ; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. Mr. Taylor of 
Middletown ; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. Mr. Jones of Southing- 
ton ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Golton of Wethersfield : 
Address to the People, Rey. Mr, Perrin of New Britain. 


Cheshire. Rev. Charles Litule, formerly missionary 
of the American Board in Madura, Southern India, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 8, was installed pastor of the Con- 
gregatienal church in Cheshire. The exercises were 
as follows: 

Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. D. H. Thayer of 
Hamden; Sermon, Dr. Bacon of New Haven ; Installing Prayer, 
Rey. E. C. Jones of Southington ; Charge to the Pastor, Dr. Dut 
ton of New Haven ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. 0. H. : 
of Meriden ; Closing Prayer, Rev. F. R. Gilbert of Wallingford. 


Meriden.—_Mr. Hiram C. Hayden, late of Montville, 
was ordained pastor of the First church in Meriden, 
Jan. 16. ; 

Sermon, Rev. John P, Gulliver, Norwich ; Prayer, Rev. H. P. 

rms, Norwich Town; Charge, Rev. Mr. Folsom, Fair Haven; 


A 
Right Hand, Rev. 0. H. White, Meriden Center; Address to the 
People, Rev. J. G. Miller, Branford. 


New Havon.—Rev. T. Halsted Carroll af Brooklyn 
N. Y., has engaged as stated supply of the South Coa- 
gregalional church, New Haven. This church is 
mainly sustained by Gerard Hallock, Esgq., late editor 
of the The Journal of Commerce, N. Y., and occupies a 
field otherwise very deficient in the means of grave. 
Mr. H. has done a very great and good work in erert- 


ing the house of worship, and paying a large part of 
the expenses of the society from its origin ten years * 


sinc’.—Religious Herald. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 





Union.— The St. Louis Observer, after copying an 
article from The Standard, in which we referred to 
the organization of the Southern General Assembly, 
cn the principle of * common opposition to the North,” 
and avowed that we would not object to seeing all the 
Presbyterians of the North united from a higher and 
holier motive, ore : 

“ Qurown opinion is, that let the result of the rebellion 
be what it may, Presbyterians of the loyal and disioya! 
states will never act together again, in the present 
generation atleast. The breach is wo wide on what 
are claimed to be matiers of conscience. A union ef 
Presbyterians of the loyal states, under one general 
a-sembly, is, to our mind, highly 


problematical, thou 
it is greatly desired by many good men pape, none an 


Jand Presbyterian denomination as well as in the 
other Presbyterian bodies.” 


Fair Weather Out of the North.—The Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., correspondent of The Evangelist writes under 
this head, Jun. 16: “ We have just closed a delightful 
series of meetings, ‘our country anniversaries,’ of 
which you doubtless have often heard, for it is nearly 
half a century since they were organized; but what I 
more particularly now refer to, is the union move- 
ments that have characterized our assemblage at this 
tin.e— not that we have any *secesh’ in these parts to 
speak of, but these glorious soul-enlivening annual 
aro were born when the Presbyterian sacra- 
mental: 


“ And what is fhe result ?—the fruit of these gather- 
ings together of brethren? It is this: the two pres- 
Old branches met 










Short Pastorates—The minutes of the fifty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Baptist Coaven- 
tion, just published, give the date of cach pastor’s set- 
tlement, and thus discover the fact that out of 196 
pastors, but two can date a settlement earlier than 
1847-—filteen years-ago, while 43 are reported as hav- 
ing entered on their pastorate in the year 1861. The 
two, three, and four and five years’ settlements are in 
| the majority. The two longest settled pastors are 
| Dr. R. H. Neale of the First Baptist church, Boston, 
| settled in 1837, and Rev. D. Felton of Granville, settled 
in 1844. The minutes also give the amount of money 
raised by each church during the year for all purposes, 
including the pastor’s salary, al! home expenses, and 
ai] contributions for the extension of Christ’s kingdem. 
This column shows a sum total of $318,908. Deduct- 
irg the 17 churches which do not report, we have the 
abeve sum paid by 239 churches, or the average of 
$8 87 for each member of these churches. We also 
learn frcmethe tables that there are 70 young men in 
the differept churches preparing for the ministry.— 
N. ¥. Chrosticle. 


| Erantly not Imprisoned.—-The Christian Chronicle 
says, by kefiers recently received from members of 
Dr. Brantly’s family, we are informed that they are 
well. Dr. B. was then on a trip to New Orleans, 
while his family was with his father-in-law, Dr. Tar- 
| pin of Georgia. We suppose this settles the imprison- 
ment report. 


Ordination._The Seventh-Day Baptist church in 
Cuyier, Cortland co., having sent a request to the 
| ininisters convened in quarterly meeting with the 
churchin Scott to ordain Bro. James E. N. Backus to 
the work of the Gespel ministry, after a careful ex- 
amination of the candidate by the Presybytery, they 
were unanimously agreed to comply with the request, 
j aud on Sunday, Dec, 29, the ordination services took 
place in the following order, viz. : 

Sermon, Rev. T. Fisher of De Ruyter; Prayer of Consecratjon, 
Rey. J. B. Clarkeof Scott who was assisted in the imposition of 
hands by Rev. H.. Stithuan, Geo. E. Tomlinson, and T. Fisher; 
( barge to the Candidate, Rev. Geo, FB. Tomlinson of De Ruyter ; 
Kight Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Halsey Stillman of Of€elic; 
benediction by the brother ordained. 








N. 





RELIGION IN CAMP. 


ike Normal Regiment of Ulinois Volunteers, now 
siationed at-Ironton, Mo., writes to The Chrislian 
Times of his regimental church: “T have in the Nor- 
mal Regiment what I call my church. I presented a 
payer at one of our prayer-meetings, requesting all 
Christians in the regiment to sign it. It contains the 
following simple pledge : 

“* We, whoge names are here subscribed, do agree to maintain 
the reliyious interests of the camp, and promote Christianity among 
or associates to the best of our ability.’ 

“T am not aware that the Bible confines the word 
church to Christian congregations with church officers 
| and church ordinances, and I hold that it is not 
unscriptural to denominate these Christian socicties 

urches ; and I shall continue to call my large band 

beloved brethren my soldier-church. I have been 
gratified to hear them pray for me as our dear pastor. 
It compensated somewhat fur my absence from the 
dear church at Bloomington, and drew me mere 
closely to those noble Christian soldiers who honor 
their profession in the midst of the trials of the camp.” 

Our brother has the Bible idea of a church, and we 
hope he will not only continue to enjoy these kindly 
associations, but will also feel the freedom of the 


lege of communing with their Savior at Ais own table. 


Editors Book Cable. 








: Sfeegesr dh ane’s Works, in twelve volumes. By 
Richard Grant White. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1861.—'There js a feature and a fact in the book trade 
on this side éf the Atlantic, of recent date, which has 
not obtained the degree 4nd kind of recognition it de- 
serves. We allude to the improved American edi- 
tions of British standard literature. The number and 
excellence of these costly enterprises indicate a 
marked and auspicious progress in the taste of the 
reading public, and a substantial basis in the business 
of leading publishers. Withirf a few years no elegant 
ibrary could be formed here without recourse to Lon- 
cen booksellers; the American reprints of eminent 
English authors were cheap and ordinary ; and library 
-ales were profitable chiefly on account of the de- 
mand for handsome and authentic editions of the 
classic aujhers in our vernacular tongue. Such has 
been the prosperity and the culture among us during 
ihe last twenty years, that American publishers have 
found it expedient to assume great expense in the 
manufacture of books of established reputation, and 
American readers no longer are under the necessity 
of supplying their literary wants by recourse to for- 
eign markets. In many instances, the American edi- 
ticns have been a decided improvement upon the Eng- 
lish. This is acknowledged, for example, by the editor 
of the new edition of Lord Bacon ; Carlyle revised his 
miscellaneous writings forthe Boston publishers ; there 


the favorite writings of Sir Thomas Browne as that 
recently issued by Ticknor & Fields; the form, type, 
and arrangement of Dean Milman’s History of Latia 
Christianity, as printed here, are more convenient and 
satisfactory than those of the original copy ; the Wav- 
erly Novels, and those of Dickens, published in Bos- 
ton and New York, are elegant enough for the 
choicest library ; while the British Poets, as published 
by Little, Brown & Cv., are superior, as a cdllection, 
to the Aldine edition of Pickering, inasmuch as the 
series is more complete, and new annotations and 
biographical prefaces, drawn from original sources, 
render the work at once thorough and of new critical 
value. 

There is another enterprise just brought to 


call special attention—W hite’s Shakespeare in twelve 
volumes, the last four of which were issued a few 
days since. There is an impression that this work is 
adapted rather to the critical reader than the pepular 
needs. This is a great mistake, which the editor's 
contributions to Shakespearean criticism have nat- 
urally led many to entertain. The factis, this edition 
of the great poet is admirably and singularly adapted 
to the average wants of the reading public. We are 


verbal criticisia Of Shakespeare ; we believe it has 
been ‘overdone, and has tended to obscure almost as 
much as to elucidate the text. We place a higher 
value on that comprehensive estimate, that soulful 
appreciation, of this peerless expositor of human life 
and nature, whereby the moral sensibility is deepened, 
consciousness #levated and refined, and the signifi- 
cance of life made apparent : the earnest and delicate 
eommentaries of such profound and sympathetic lov- 
ers of Shakespeare as Ulrici, Goethe, Coleridge, 
Lamb, end Hazlitt, seem to us infinitely better 
adapted te bring home the spirit and genius of the 
poet to the common perception, than any amount 
of philological discussion, Moreover, there is a unity 
in Shakespeare, as in all great minds, and when, 
through sympathy, the reader is in true relation there- 
with, he becomes, to a marvelous degree, his own 
interpreter. Indeed, individual experience, charac- 
ter, and sympathy best reveal the scope and the 
sentiment of the poet, and “the stranger intermed- 
dleth not therewith.” 


being thrust upon the absorbed reader on the same 
page with the text, are placed at the end of each 


play, to be referred to at leisure, and in the critical 
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Regimental Churches.—Rev. H. J. Eddy, chaplain of 


camp in leading his church-members to the high priv- ‘ 


is not to be found in London so desirable an edition of 


its conclasion by this house, to whieh we desire to 


not of those who attach undue importance to the 


thentic, and intelligent historical introductions. The 
text is thus left unincumbered, the incidental sepa- 
rated from the intrinsic interest. The folio of 1630 is 
followed in this edition ; we have neither inclination 
nor space to discuss the comparative merits of this 
and other editions as a basis for the modern issue of 
the Bard of Avon ; its superior and substantial claims 
are well known to the readers of current literature, 
and will commend themselves to every discerning 
mind ;—but we cannot refrain from stating what we 
consider the advantages of this edition as one to be 
consulted, te grow familiar with, to handle, to harbor, 
to read and love. No Shakespeare with which we 
are acquainted is so convenient and agreeable in 
point of mechanical execution. We have already 
commended the plan of placing the historical facts at 
the beginning and the notes at the end of each play ; 
and it is a further recommendation that what the 
editor has to say of the genius of Shakespeare, of his 
critics,—his influence, his personal history, and that 
of his writings, as a whole, is incladed in a single and 
separate volume. The plays themselves thus elab- 
orately introduced and elucidated—historically, ver- 
bally, critically, and esthetically-—are presented in 
all their fair proportions, upon a page just large 
enough for the eye to luxuriate along, without op- 
pression on the one hand or a sense of narrowness 
on the other—in fact, a model page in size and tiat — 
with ample spaces between sentences, and names to 
make them clear at a glance; the type is also ade- 
quately emphatic and tastefully modeled: it accords 
with the blank verse and the lyrics, the notes and 
the old-fashioned citations—each style being adapted 
and distinet. Not too large to hold comfortably, nor 
too small to look solid and handsome on shelf and 
table, the size and form of the velumes correspond 
with the character of such a work, intended to be 
familiar “as household words,” yet respected and 
endeared. Compared with more showy and less dis- 
criminate editions, this is as economical as it is 
chastely elegant ; and the neutral tint of the binding 
aecorés with the solid worth of the whole. It is grat- 
ifying to have such ay American edition of Shake- 
speare. As a specimen of native taste, skill, and 
enterprise, it is as creditable to the beok trade and 


critical industry of the country, as it is desirable for 


the individual, and significant of the public apprecia- 
ticn of Shakespeare ; and as we look upon it, artd 


3 


' tions might well be considered impossible, but the 
voice of competent judges awards a high degree of 
merit to the attempt. Like all peared scholars, 
Prof. Bodenstedt bas a t) the subject; and re- 
garding them as autobiographical, arranges the son- 
nets in four parts, forming a connected story, and de- 

from them the mental life of the poet. A 
“ Life of William Shakespeare, Player and Poe!, with 
new and Traditions,” is announced by Mr. 
Fullom, a well-known litierateur, who, if he re- 
ally has obtained any fresh gleanings in a 
field so thoroughly explored, may congratulate 
; himself on his suecess. But the most important 
Shakespearean publication is undoubtedly that under- 
taken by @ spirited publisher, Mr. L. Booth, a new 
fac-simile reprint. of the original folio edition of his 
plays—the rarest aud highest-priced volume of Eng- 
lish literature. Following the divisions of its prote-, 
type, it will be issued in three parts—* Comedies, 
Tragedies, and Histories”—the whole, forming one yol- 
ume, to appear in the current year. By the employ- 
ment of a delicate and beautiful antique type, the 
origina! folio page is brought without any crowding or 
dispropertion within the compass of a royal octavo, 
preserving with the most scrupulous accuracy not, 
only the words and spelling, but the head and tail 
pieces and typographical ornaments of the Elizabethan 
printer, and thus affording for about ten dollars what 
is worth in thie original from $1,000 to $1,500, 


—Sir Walter Scott's novels have arrived at the 
honor of an expurgated edition for the benefit of 
Romen Catholics. It is prefaced with the notice that 
“though not a romancer of the dangerous class,” 
be gives, nevertheless, too lively a picture of the 
passions, and makes frequent attacks on Catholic in- 
stitutions, which render necessary an cdition of this 
kind for young persons; and it has accordingly been 
preparcd under the auspices of the Society of St. 
Nicholas—of Lyons and Paris. 

—Mr. William Blades, a fellow-craftsman, has 
done tardy justice to the memory of William Caxton, 
England's first printer, in the ample “ Memoir of his 
Lite and Typography,” just published by Mr. Tilly. 
Having the advantage of professional oxperience, Mr. 
Blaccs with patient minuteness investigates the life 
and carcer of Caxton from his birth in Kent to his, 
death in the shadow of Westminster Abbey—-the scene 





‘ A , - : . | of his fai labors i > new f whie ras 
think of the recent animosity and present injustice of of his feithfal Yebors in the new art of wiiel be was 


England, we instinctively repeat the sentiment of u 
native poet : 
* Still o'er the land shall Albion’s scepter wave, 
And what her mighty Lion host, her mighticr Swan shall save.” 
Tue Srokrestky Secret; or, How the Pig Paid the 
Rent. By the auther of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 18mo. pp. 
245.— An exccedingly pleasant little story, calculated 
to please the young people, and whose earefal and 


spirited delineations and discriminations of childish 
character and its management will perhaps interest 
even more deeply any older people who have young 


ones to take care of and be responsible for. 
Or THE Birty axp Drarn or Nations. 

for the Crisis. New York: G. P. 

12me. 


Putnam. 


wheiher slavery stand or fall. 


Tne Trrecune ALMaNac FoR 1862. 
compiler. 


J. F. Cleveland 


some tables of population. 

Joun Brent. By Theodore Winthrep. Boston 
Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 12mo. 
story; the scenes laid in the wilderness near Utah 


where Brent finds his heroine in a Mormon emigrant 
train, and rescues her from a couple of abductors, and 
loses her again ; and in England, where he aflerwards 
finds and wins her. Far superior to“ Cecil Dreeme ;” 
yet to be praised as an effort or an indication, rather 
If Winthrop had not been 
shot, neither of his books would have found a market. 


than for absolute merits. 


Practica Cyristianiry. 
signed for young men. By John 8. C. Abbott. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 


A Thought 
1862. 
pp. 83.—A patriotic argument from historical 
and ethical data for the maintenance of the Union, 


12mo. New York: Tribune Association. 
1862.—This convenient and useful annual contains its 
usual compact mass of classified political statistics 
and information, a chronological record of the rebel- 
“lion, the chief acts of Congress for 1860 and 1861, and 
Kansas is omitted from 
the table of loyal state governments, which is an error. 


pp. 859.—A love 


A treatise especially de- 
New 
16mo. pp. 302.— 


the pioneer in England for fiftecn years; and it is a 
somewhat discouraging finale to read that “he is 
suj posed to have died unmarried and to have been 
worth lite more than his stock in trade.” Every 
; point of interest connected with the processes of Cax- 
ten’s press is oxamincd, and much light is thrown on 
its precuctions—the volume closing with a reprint of 
a}] his criginal writings. A second is to be devoted 
to a catalogue raisonné of his publications, and a 
deecription of all the existing copies, and th» places 
where they are deposited. Composed of some sixty 
well-authenticated different works, the entire number 
of complete “ Caxtons” extant iu the world is prob- 
ably about 260 volumes, as of several of his books 





altogether. Only one book printed on vellum by him 
is preserved, * The Doctrinal of Sapyence, 1489,” now 
in the Royal Library, Windsor. The greater number 
of the productions of his press are of course in Eng- 
land. Lord Spencer's is perhaps the largest private 
cclicetion, comprising about 40 different works: 
There are five, however, in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, and some undoubtedly in the United States. 
A well-known American book agent in London having 
procured at a comparatively moderate price some im- 
perfect volumes of Caxton’s printing, conccived the 
happy idea of dividing them into separate portions of 
ten or twelve leaves, and having each of these superbly 
: |} bound. Asa specimen is all that most collectors. re- 
quise, these answered the purpose as well as com- 
» | plete books, whose acquisition would have been hopes 
less ; they were readily taken by his correspondents, 
and may be seen in several of our best private col- 
lections. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


~Ancient hearths have lately been discovered in 
Denmark, similar to those found on Cape_Cod, and at- 
tributed to the Northmen. 

~—There are South American fish, called there 





A popularized exposition, in Mr. Abbott's characteris j # musico,” which make a noise like the sound of an 


tic easy style, of his views of what Christianity is, an! 
of its practical value in this life and the next, enforced 


with abundance of illustrations from history. Mr 


Abbott has the boldness to assert that “ there may be 
error in these pages, but Aeresy there is none”—a 
statement which few men would venture, unless ready 
to say with the defining doctor, “ Orthodoxy is my 


doxy ; heterodoxy, another man’s doxy.” 


Tne Carnot. A new and complete music book of 
instruction and practice, for schools, academies, and 
3y William B. Bradbury.—A suffi- 
ciently good collection of airs and words, in which 
cur own preference would have been for a larger pro- 
portion of standard ones; and with rather more than 
the usual extent of didactic matter, among which we 
notice that the minor scale is explained positively, as if 


singing-classes. 


all were agreed upon its exact construction. But the 


text-book in music, as in every other etudy, is of 


small importance, if the teacher can teach—a truth 


too little understood among us, and which, if reduced 
to practice, would free our schools from the intrigues 


and dominion of school-book publishers. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton’ Review 
for January contains, for dogmatic theology, two solid 
articles, “*God and Revelation,” and “The Human 
two biographical 
articles, one on the life of that able and influential 
Huguenot, Duplessis-Mornay, (1549-1623,) and one on 
that of the eminent Dutch poet, and almost universal 
scholar, whom Southey, a competent judge, both 
loved and admired, Willem Bilderdijk; an article 
candidly discussing the unsatisfactory financial and 
official s/aius of the Presbyterian ministry as a body ; 


Body as related to Sanctification ;” 


indeed to set England right on the question of the 


cause and character of our rebellion. 


In The American Journal of Science and Arts for 
January nearly all the matter is of a technically 
We 
distinguish an interesting and careful account of the 
anatomy and habits of the gorilla; the foreign corre- 
spondence, containing obituaries of the mineralogist 
Berthier, the inventor Jobard, and other information 
on scientific books, men, and discovery; and the 


scientific kind, discouraging in aspect to the laic. 


summary of scientific intelligence. 


In The Atlantic for February the noticeable articles 
are the Battle Hymn of the Republic, a fine poem by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, although the words do not ' 
chime well to the broad simplicity ef John Brown's 
chant, to which they are set; the installments of 
Agnes of Sorrenio, Love and Skates, Fremont ia 
Missouri, and of Mr. Biglow's poetical works, the 
latter this time being “Mason and Slidell, a Yankee 
idyll,” (put the rebel’s accent ignobly back upon his 
penult,) with a pious and learned preface by Rev. 
Homer Wilbur, A-M.; and, lastly, “ At Port Royal, 
1861,” one of the very best of Whittier’s poems, all 
aglow at once with tropical warmth and deep, true 


Northern feeling. 


Harper's for February contains its usual wealth of 
wood-cuts; rather vulgar in Ross Browne's “ Coast 
Rangers,” sufficiently interesting in the well-prepared 


account of the American Bank-Note Company, and 
not particularly striking in“ Orley Farm.” The lea4- 
ing attractions are of course, aside from the pictures, 
Thackeray’s, Trollope’s, and Miss Muloch's serials; 
also an awkwardly named article, “ The Cavalrist,” 
about horse soldiers ; a pleasant group of reminiscen- 
ces of Irving; and a sketch of the Whisky Insurrec- 
tien of 1794, apropes, no doubt, of the forthcoming 
direct tax. 

The Knickerbocker for February is of a very light 
character ; indeed, scarcely to be noticed except for 
the fact that it has no “ solid article,” and hardly one 
single reference to the tremendous struggle of the day. 
We put it one side, inquiring, ““ Mow could they help 
saying something ?” 

Littell and The Ecléctic, which obtain their brooms 
ready made, are pretty well compiled. With the 


whole realm of magazinedom before them where to— |} 


select, it would be very foolish if they were not. 








organ pipe. They are described as about ten inches 
long, white with blue spots; and they keep up their 
- | musie by the hour together. 

—Glass, Elliot & Co., who made the Atlantic cable, 


from Milford Haven in Wales to Halifax by July, 1862, 
and to guarantee its elficiency during one year, for 
£700,000. - 

—Inarecent examination before a eommittee of 
the Philadelphia Common Council, Prof. Rogers of 
the University of Pennsylvania, with whom agreed 
Dr. Long, testified to the effect that salting snow and 
ice to welt them, would not produce enough increase 
oi cold to injure horses, men, or leather. 

— Many stone buildings waste under atmospheric 
influences—e. g(, Trinity church. A process to pre- 
vent this is very desirable; and it seems now preb- 
able that some application of silica must be contrived. 
The methods thus far discovered have not proved 
permancnt. 

— General Rosecrans has not only made a brilliant 
campaign in Virginia, but a brilliant lamp for burning 
coal ojl without smoke or smelt. It és patented. 

—Spencer’s breech-loading rifle promises to be very 
serviceable. It is a repeater, a whole row of cart- 
ridges being fed into the barrel one at 2 time from a 
hole through the stock, and the escape of gas being 
secured against. 

—Mectcors sometimes appear and vanish instanta- 
neously ; some have remained visible above an hour. 
They are of every size, from a mere speck to ten 
tines the size and brightness of the moon. They are 
of every sbape—circuiar, oval, pear-shaped, as an 
electric spark, a flame, a wisp of straw, or even all 
theee in succession. ‘Their colors are as diversified— 
green and giving out red sparks, green with a bong 
red tail, blue with red sparks, orange-red, purple and 
green, orange then blue, cream-color with sparks red 
> | and green, straw-color changing to purple while after- 
waids greenish-red, green, then orange, then red, 
green with crimson border, etc. Sometimes they 
move with great velocity ; at other times they appear 
stationary. Some are accompanied by a shower of 
stars, others by a long luminous tail, or by wavy 
lines. Some explode without any sound being heard, 
others with a Joud report like a cannon. Some on 
exploding hurl showers of meteoric stone to the carth, 
umbers of which are to be seen in the British and 
other museums. Meteors are occasionally seen in 
any night or day of the year, but there are particular 
days when they are much more numerous than at 
other times. The 9th and 10th of August, the 16th to 
the 18th of October, and especially the 12th to the 
14th of November, have léng been famous for the 
richness of their exhibitions. 

—Many curious and established facts have lately 
becn collected, proving that lightning, in striking a 
person or thing, sometimes prints upon him or it a 
representation of something in the neighborhood. 
Instances are. given of euch “lightning-prints” or 
“keraunograms” of words out of a prayer-hook, 
crosees, trees, a Whole surrounding landscape, pieces 
of money, minerals, horse-shoes, the desigi on the 
back of a chair, flowers, a cow, etc:, all being: in. the 
ncighborhood of the person, animal, fubric, etc., struck. 

—A French philosopher says that hard. winters 
come in groups of five or six, every forty-one years. 

—Medica) men have invented a new mode of in- 
restigating diseases, by taking a dog or other animal, 
and ascertaining by experiment what will give him 

. heart disease. etc. Then they suppose they 
can what to try to remove, in order to eure a 
buman being of the disorder. 

—The Atlantic Telegraph sunk £500,000 ; the Red 
Sea Telegraph, £800,000. 

—Coal oil is found in Canada, at Port Sarnia, in 
wells from 30 to 70 feet deep. A traveler in that 
region says it is not coal oil, but coral vil; the reties 
of great quantities of coral insects of a past age. 
—There is a kind of bat in Ceylon no larger than 
a homble-bee ; and fish that climb trees and travel 
over the land. 

—Italy produces 300,000 tuns of sulphur a year, 
valued at $6,000,000 ; and about $100,000 a year in 
gold is extracted from pyrites in the Alps, 

—The caanonading at Bull Run was heard 125 
miles. 


and one, “ England and America,” trying very mildiy 





Harmonrem ron Scuoors.—It has been a com- 
plaint thet the ordinary Melodeons were not power- 
ful enongh for use in large schools, while the 
-Harmoniums were too expensive. Messrs. Mason 
& Hamlin of Boston have got up a new style of 
-Harmeniums, in plain oak or walnut, at the price of 
$20, which they recommend as also suitable for 





. >» 


only a single copy is known, and others have perished. 


have offered to the English Guvernment to lay another | 
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THE BRITISH LION. 


Tuer have been many good liens in the world. 
But since the days of the royal lions among whom 
Daniel fell, there have been none so temperate, so 
exemplary in every Christian grace, as the lions 
among whom Jonathan has fallen. Where Eng- 
land got her lion-stock ; of what breed it is; by 
what cross or training it has been improved, we do 
not know; but so well-bred, well-behaved, and 
altogether admirable lions as there are in that royal 
den, we do not believe the world ever saw. 

Several of its graces fill the English papers just 
now with singular admiration. Never did lion 
before show such a temperate appetite ; never had 
lion such moral scruples ; never did lion seem so 
near to prophetic condition of lying down with the 
lamb. There the royal brute lay in the very door 
of England, and saw beeves, sheep, and much 
swine of American affairs driven before it, and 
never snatched a morsel. We shall never know 
how this dear converted lion inwardly felt; what 
struggles it waged, and what victories it inwardly 
gained. But we are assured that he never stirred 
a paw, nor licked his watering lips, but saw all the 
confusion and accessible prey of America with no 
sentiments but those becoming a truly converted 
and Christian lion ! 

The British Standard, a religious weekly news- 
paper, edited, we believe, by our friend, the most 
estimable and excellent Rev. Dr. Campbell, in the 
New Year’s summary, given in the number for Jan- 
uary 3, exhibits some of the virtues and experiences 
of the British lion, in a way that should make the 
American eagle hang its head. 

1. The lion’s opinion of the loyal states : 


““It is useless for people to tell us of Northern 
noble enthusiasm, and point to the challenge of the 
President for 75,000 able-bodied men so eagerly 
answered. What did they do? What have they 
done? What can they do? To say now that the 
Americans ‘are not a military people’ is no answer 
at all.” The coarse swagger of their rulers would 
have led the civilized world, had they not known 
better, to have regarded them with scrupulous 
civility, approaching almosttoterror. The boasted 
prowess of the North has proved a delusion; and 
unless hostilities with England should unhappily 
break out, there seems but little prospect that peace 
Yetween the American belligerents would be any 
nearer next Christmas than now. The North has 
been over and over again both defeated and dis- 
graced, and no matter what extenuating circum- 
stances may be urged, if such they can be called, 
there the facts stand.” 


The respectful language in which the President 
of the United States is mentioned, the sympathy 
with which a people are regarded who are strug- 
gling to save their Government and institutions from 
an insurrectiou of slaveholders and a war of ten 
states econfederated to establish slavery as the 
* corner-stone of the republic,” according to Vice- 

-President Stephens, cannot but excite the regard of 
all who love civilized lions, and who abhor such 
untamed beasts as yet exist in Africa. 

2. The lion boasts of controlling his appetite : 


“Our traders, however great their losses, have 
viewed the matter in a temperate spirit; our ships 
have patiently borne vexatious annoyances which 
will not be always endured ; and even our working 
population in the manufacturing provinces, whose 
main support is cotton, have, in the face of preseat | 
news, left off murmuring. England can stand 
erect in the face of the world and defy any one to 
point to a single word or action on her part which 
infringed that strict neutrality which she has 
always so anxiously striven to preserve.” 

Not to meddle with affairs that do not belong to 
him, costs much to his traders, his ship-owners,¢ 
and his manufacturers. But, let the world take 
notice, the lion does not stir out of his‘ tracks yet. 
He growled, but even that is now stepped, and he 
says he has “left off murmuring.” Not a growl: 
not a whiffet, not a purr, ever so gentle ! 

4. The lion pats his sides : 


“Enough of the general question. The one 
momentous event the circumstances of which are 
frech in the mind of every individual in the coun- 
try, deserves separate, although brief notice. It is, 
as we have before remarked, matter for pride and 
admiration that the whole country remained cool 
and comparatively unexcited under intelligence so 
irritating, so calculated to arouse the worst and 
most enduring of all the passions of our nature. 
Pending the probable hourly arrival of the mail, it 
is unnecessary to add more.” 


The lion was tempted, it seems. St. Jerome was 
tempted ; St. Francis was; all eminent saints have 
been. The path of peace cannot be trod by lion's 
paw without some self-denial. But the British 
lion has been mercifully sustained. We do not 
wonder that it admires itself. When had lion 
more cause for pride, for devout pride, for grateful 
pride, indeed, for spiritual pride? There was a 
chance to fight, and he didn’t! He smelt blood, 
but would not taste a drop! Daniel gives some 
account of his own experiences during his stay in 
the royal dormitory of lions, and also of the king’s 
feeling, who, with the most conscientious scruples 
and despotic qualms of tenderness, had put him to 


bed with such strange bedfellows. And he de-+ franked by a Member of Congress with his own 


clares that angels “had shut the lions’ mouths.” 
But the English lion had to hold his own mouth, 
without supernal aid. We can imagine the crea- 
ture, with one paw beneath the under-jaw and an- 
other above his muzzle, resolutely holding fast a 
mouth in which some remains of the old nature 
’ yet lingered. But now the lion's mouth is opened 
again; but this time to utter gratulations and 
praises of his own transcendent virtue. May he 
never fall from grace! If he has not yet attained 
to the eating of straw, like an ox, he is on the way 
to it. He feeds surprisingly well on cotton, and 
his diet agrees with him. So long as the cotton 
bale endures, the British lion will be pious. 

4. The other side. 

We are really grieved to know that there are 
scorners around the royal den, who deride all the 
soft experiences of the lion, and who charge him 
with conduct unbecoming—we will not say to a 
civilized lion, but even to the dignity of one of 
those superb wildings that Gérard hunted. 
There, for instance, is The London Herald of 
Peace, published the same week with The British 
Standard, that describes the conduct of the royal 
brute in this scandalous manner : 


“ For, look at the case calmly fora moment. An 
American captain has exercised, in a somewhat 
questionable form, one of the rights of war, which, 
let it be remembered, has become such mainly 
through our teaching and example, and has been 
more frequently and more peremptorily practiced 
by us than by any other nation in the world. And 
‘what has been the result? Why this: that before 


of war to the knife. air resounds with words 
of threatening and slaughter. The rs are 
sure with every form of outrage insult 
they can devise against the American 

people. 


A paper in Oxford, England, in its January issue, 





Objectionable to all believers in the 





British lion : 

“And is there not a mocking, scornful, proud, 
lying, and blood-thirsty legion entered into that 
other ‘church,’ the priesthood of literature, 
so-called? In the very presence, as it were, of our 
unburied dead, have not the worst passions of our 
nature been stimulated as by incarnate fiends? By 
misrepresentation and e ration, by defamation 
and falsehood in a thousand forms, the chief liter- 
ary organ of the nation has day by day stimulated 
to hot and hasty and unreasoning revenge. With 
a setiled and studied and cold malevolence, which 
we like not to call human, but which exemplifies 
all the satanic in man, The Times has breathed out 
threstenings and slaughter. It has sought to poison 
the very life-blood of the nation : it has striven to | 
sink the national honor into eternal infamy, and to 
have the national courage branded with cowardice 
through all time. Have not The Times and its fol- 
lowers sought to identify the Government and 
nation with that sum of all villainies, slavery ; and 
to ‘ally’ the nation with conspirators, men-stealers, 
and the would-be founders ofa slave empire? Have 
they not greedily seized occasion—have fey not 
made occasion to do this? With a cow 6 and 
criminality too great for a name, have they not 
striven “to excite and hound on the nation? Yes: 
the ery has been, Strike! Strike, and do not 
hear; strike, and ‘kill, kill;’ kill the man, our 
brother, who has fallen among thieves, and is strug- 
gling for honor, freedom, life! Strike with and for 
the rebel slaveholder; slander and strike your 
erring brother in his extremity, and call that the 
vindication of national honor, and a display of 
British energy and courage. Strike, and do not 
hear. Write and speak of ‘ The American Cam- 
paign,’ of ‘our enemies,’ and of ‘ the war,’ as if you 
feared peace, and were of those who ‘delight in 
war,’ against whom inspired prayer stands written ! 
Thus, as if indeed Satan were unbound, and had 
entered into the men of The Times and The Sat- 
urday Review—thus, even in .the new widowhood 
of our honored and beloved Queen, have we had 
the suggestions of cold malevolence and studied 
wickedness, and war-shrieks, as of infernal spirits, 
the enemies of God and man, athirst for human 
bleod.” 

Somebody is mistaken. Either Dr. Campbell is, 
or the peace folks are. Somebody's lion has been 
conducting himself ridiculously. What are the 
facts? 


A Fase wit a Morat.—Once upon a time a 
Southern preacher said to his slave, “ Peter, how 
did you like my sermon this morning?” “ Ah» 
massa, berry much! You look jes like a lion.” 
“Lion, Peter? Why, you never saw a lion.” 
“Oh yes, massa, I seed him. Tom ride him down 
to water, by here, ebery day.” ‘ Why, Peter, that 
is a jackass, and nota lion.” ‘“ Well, massa, can’t 
help it. Dat’s jest de way you look.” 





RELIEF FOR THE POST-OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Ir is a puzzle as well as a mortification, that 
after above twenty years’ trial of cheap postage in 
Great Britain, with a prosperity increased every 
year, until the Government now receives from pos- 
tage a clear revenue of seventeen millions of dollars 
yearly, the United States are still so far behind, 
that Congress is anxiously looking about to find how 
to meet a constant deficiency of about six millions 
a year. The difference is very great, $23,000,000, 
and rust have a cause. Thecost of transportation 
will not explain it, because our whole transporta- 
tion is but six millions, and the British is half as 
much. In this critical time, it would not have been 
thought seasonable to agitate so broad a question. 
But it seems the necessities of the Government 
imperatively require some measure of relief for the 
Post-Office, so that it shall not continue to draw so 
heavily on the National Treasury. Is relief to be 
sought by looking toward the English system, or 
by turning back toward old ideas and practices ? 

' "The experiment of raising money by increasing 
the postage, was tried during the war of 1812. The 
rates of postage were increased one-half, and the 
number of letters fell off in consequence, so that 
the income of the department was diminished, while 
the expenditure remained the same. The net reve- 
nue of the British Post-Office is three times as great 
as it was before the introduction of cheap postage. 

We are credibly informed that the severa 
measures introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives by the Postal Committee originated with the 
Postmaster-General, and not with the Committee. 
They are therefore to be looked at as illustrating 
the ideas that prevail in official quarters, and may 
be compared together as parts of one system. The 
abolition of the franking privilege was originally 
supplemented by a section which allowed persons 
now entitled to the frank to send letters at the old 
rates without prepayment, leaving the receiver to 
pay the postage, while “speeches and seeds” were 
to go at the rate of one cent for every two ounces, 
and public documents at the rate of two cents per 
pound. 

As the object is the relief of the Post-Office, we 
have a right to infer that, in the opinion of the 
department, one cent for two ounces for “speeches 
and seeds,” and two cents per pound for Congres- 
sional documents, will pay. Otherwise, the Post- 
Office is not relieved. If they cannot afford to 
carry these things at these rates, then the more 
they carry, the worse off they are. Throwing the 
payment on the receiver will not help the matter, 
unless the recciver pays. enough to cover the cost. 
And then this plan involves the supposition that 
the person who receives a Pub. Doc. is sure to be 
willing to pay the postage. We have grave doubts 
on this point. Receiving a letter or document 


hand, is a very different thing from receiving the 
same document superscribed by a clerk or boy, and 
having the postage to pay besides. People have no 
habit of paying postage for such things, and they 
will not take documents on such terms. The last 
Patent-Office Report, for instance, one of the most 
valued of all, weighs about six pounds, and there 
are multitudes of worthy citizens who would hesi- 
tate about paying fourteen cents postage for it. 
And all matter thus rejected will not only cost the 
department the expense of transportation, say to lowa 
or Minnesota, but it has got to be disposed of in 
some way by the postmaster. 

—Since the above was written, we have another 
new project from the same indefatigable mint of 
schemes—an improvement on its predecessors, but 
still too complicated. Mr. Colfax has introduced a 
bill on purpose to simplify the postage on printed 
matter. If we get a clear idea of it, he will charge 
small newspapers 20 cents a year, and large 
newspapers 40 cents. Magazines and periodicals 
are to pay half a cent per ounce, and books and 
other printed matter one cent per ounce. How is 
aman to pay half a cent? Andif the Post-Office 
can carry pamphlets at that rate, why can it not 
earry books and all other printed matter at the 
same rate? It costs much more labor in the office, 
to handle and distribute and deliver thirty maga- 
zines, each weighing an ounce, than one book 
weighing thirty ounces. We send from this office 
a great many copies of Webster's Counting-House 
Dictionary, which weighs about 30 oz., and we 
have to prepay 30 cents postage. If the péstage 
was put down to what Mr. Colfax is willing io 
carry pamphlets for, one cent for two ounces, all we 
send would go by mail. But now a large part of 
our customers prefer having them sent by express, 
because it costs less money, and then the book is 
delivered at the house, instead of being sent for to 
the postioffice. The expresses, of course, make 
satisfactory profits by their business. ' 

We are very glad to see the progress that is made 
thus far toward absolute simplicity. We hope 
now that the rate on newspapers will be made satis- 

to the department, and clear to the under- 





P party of the Liberals, and the party of the Church in 





. ————— —, : —_ ' 
decidedly in favor of one uniform rate for all news- | 
papers, when prepaid quarterly by subscribers. 
And if five cents per quarter is right for small 
papers, it ought to answer for all; for the actual 
difference of cost to the Post-Office between large 
and small papers is positively too small to be 
noticed. But we cdnsider that to be properly 
a political question, for it has never yet been 
pretended that newspaper postage paid what it 
cost the Post-Office. Having settled that, let the 
postage on all printed matter, in bundles large or 
small, (not exceeding —— Ibs.,) be fixed at one 
cent for every two ounces, 9" aLways PREPAID. 
Then let Congress and all others pay their own 
postage ; and see how it works. 

At some risk to our prophetic reputation, we will 
venture to predict that if these four rates are 
resolutely reduced to two—one for newspaper sub- 
seribers paying quarterly in advance, and one 
covering all other printed matter, to be paid strictly 
in advance—this branch of the revenue will begin 
to increase vigorously, the expense of elerk hire in 
the department and in the large offices will be_ 
diminished, and the Post-Office will grow so popular 
as to draw in a large part of the business out of 
which expressmen are making fortunes. Then 
by-and-by we shall be ready to apply the same 
principle to letter postage, and when we have done 
this, we shall have taken the first step toward 
making the Post-Office support itself. Héw this is 
to be done, we will try to make perfectly piain next 
week. 


THE THREE FLAGS AT VERA CRUZ. 


Tue flags of three European powers waving 
from one staff over Vera Cruz, casting triple shad- 
ows on the Monroe doctrine, would ordinarily 
get sharper looks from American eyes than we now 
have time to give. For another flag has been 
raised between these and us, and until that is 
struck, we shall be somewhat hindered in looking 
at what is beyond it. 

This visit of three foreign nations in armed ships 
to Mexico—by their own invitation, not by hers— 
may have more meaning than was written on the 
parchment of the treaty of October. By that treaty 
England, France, and Spain agreed to join their 
fleets and armies, and to sail in company to Mexico. 
The trip was to be for a sheriff’s visit; to collect 
money due from Mexicans to Englishmen, French- 
men, and Spanirds. If Mexico paid the money (so 
the treaty would have us infer) the ships would 
instantly weigh anchor and sail home ; but in case 
of refusal or inability to pay, the powers were to 
enter the Mexican ports, to seat themselves at the 
receipt of custom, and to put one-half the revenues 
into their own purse, until the debts were paid 
with interest. _ a 
In what condition was Mexieo to receive this 
visit? In addition te her troubles of debt, she had 
troubles of sedition. The nation was rent in 
twain, like ours, with civil war. There was the 





the first being in the chair of power, and the othe 
trying to unseat it. Juarez, the Citizen-President, 
with all his strong majority behind him, knew not 
the moment when he might be overthrown by 
Miramon, his crafty enemy, backed by a menacing 
minority representing the vested wealth of the 
church, and seeking to make priests and Jesuits the 
masters of the state. 

In the London treaty, the three powers made a 
bargain in these words : 

“Not to exercise, in the internal affairs of Mex- 
ico, any influence of a nature to prejudice the right 
of the Mexican nation to choose and to constitute 
freely the form of its Government.” 

Events show that, in spite of this pledge, the 
trinity of fleets expected to receive, on nearing ‘the 
coast, a beckon of welcome from Miramon and his 
friends. But just as the two parties in the North 
united after the alarm at Sumter, so the two par- 
ties in Mexico united after the alarm at Vera Cruz. 
This proved such a disappointment to the invaders, 
that they already are blaming one-half the nation 
for bad faith ; charging the Jesuits with Jesuitism ; 
growing red-cheeked before all the world, with a 
chagrin in which we read a suspicious commentary 
on the professed non-meddles@meness of the Lon- 
don treaty-signers. 

What now is to follow? Shall we look to the 
treaty to learn? Charivari says that “constitu- 
tions are made to be sworn to.” So treaties are 
made to be signed. But, after the swearing and 
the signing, sometimes nothing else is left either of 
constitution or treaty. The treaty of the three 
powers, with its special covenant of neutrality in 
the domestic affairs of Mexico, is very much as if 
three stout men should make a treaty to walk over 
a fallen cripple from head to foot, yet not to inter- 
fere with his internal economy. 

At best, it is highly questionable whether the 
surest way for one nation to collect its debts from 
another which is bankrupt, is by making war upon 
it. A nation not able to pay its debts before a war, 
will be still less able after it. A plaintiff who 
wins a suit over a defendant who has no money, 
gets a victory not worth the cost. Casting a 
man into prison for debt is a relic of by-gone times. 
But is it much better for three rich nations to drive 
a poor one into the prison of her mountain fast- 
nesses, until she can work the miracle of paying 
them money out of her empty palms? 

But what if the sailing of the fleets into the 
Gulf was not so much to collect debts in Mexico as 
to watch opportunities in the United States? If 
this be the true secret of the treaty, lyingshidden 
under its three seals, the players of the game are 
threatened already with checkmate. For Mexico, 
washing her hands ‘of her civil feuds, has put on 
her ancient gauntlets, and struck back a hard 
answer to a gentle blow. In the face of sixty thou- 
sand soldiers asking for their muskets, and of a 
thousand parks of artillery wheeling down to the 
coast to answer the salutes of the frigates, we fancy 
that the three fleets and three armies.that came to 
win a holiday battle, have found as,much work 
and as little play at the city of the True Cross, as 
we, whom they came to look at, have found on the 
banks of the Potomac. > 

Meanwhile, should we take them for friends not 
foes, it is a question whether, if the treaty be hon- 
est, and its executors do not overexecute it, a simple 
armed occupation of the ports of Mexico, for the 
settlement of claims known to be just, would or 
would not violate the Monroe doctrine. What is 
that doctrine? Though held by this Government 
from the beginning, it was coined into its most con- 
spicuous official form by President Monroe, in his 
seventh annual message, in 1823. We quote sim- 
ply enough to indicate it accurately. He says of 
the intervention of foreign powers on this eontinent : 

“ We owe it to candor, and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and those 
powers, to declare that we should consider any 
ear tun Lunigiha eo:ingrae thot 
peace and safety. . . . . We could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly a 
tion toward the United: States. . . . . is 


continent without endangering our peace and hap- 
It is impossible, 


Le aw beheld such interposition, i form, 
with indifference.” pn 

in Monroe's own statement of the Monroe doctrine. 
It will be observed that their phraseolegy refers to 








has the following editorial language, of a character 





standing. of ‘the people. Our own opinion is 


attempts of European powers /o extend their system 
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any part of it, or for controlling the destiny of any 





part. The point is, would an honest and fair carry- 
ing out of the London treaty, and nothing more, be 
construed as an attempt to extend the European 
system to Mexico, or to oppress that country, or to 
control its destiny? The point is worth considera- 
tion. But we drop the topic for to-day. 





THE POOR AND THE PAWNBROKERS. 


“Onz half the world know not how the other 
half live.” Thisisthe proverb. But not one man 
in a hundred knows how the poor live, in this city. 
We mean the very poor. Perhaps the majority of 
men may be called poor ; that is, not rich ; living nar- 
rowly on mechanic's or laborer’s wages, yet living 
comfortably; having enough to eat, to drink, to wear, 
and a bed to sleep on. But poverty reaches many 
degrees lower down than this. A man who gets a 
dollar.a day, with seven children to feed, is 
a prince to the street-beggars. What is the history_ 
of those who live in garrets, who sleep on bare 
floors, who are clothed with squalidness, who eat 
once a day? 

When a man, by faults and vices of his own, 
brings down his house in ruin upon his head, he 
gets little sympathy, and deserves little. Over 
most of the wretchedest poverty of this city» 
we might write the word Drunkenness, and it 
would be a true inscription. But there are dreary 
abodes whose desolate occupants never have put 
the glass to their lips. Instances of misfortune, 
variously caused by declining health, by loss of 
employment, by combinations of circumstances— 
unforeseen, unavoidable, and distressing—com- 
pose, every year afresh, a pathetic tragedy of 
Winter's Tale. 

As an illustration, we have just been told the 
story of a sober and intelligent family of good 
character, of whom the father is lame, the mother 
enfeebled, the children sickly, all of whom have 
been suffering hunger and cold to the last verge of 
life. This family heretofore have lived comforta- 
bly; but lately, owing to failure of employment, 
bread could be got only by pawning ornaments, fur- 
niture,and clothing. A pawn-ticket has always a 
sad history. Here is one: 








Time of ———- of Goods } Loan for one year 
Pledging ledged. Twenty-five pr. ct. 
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Name and residence of the person pledging, 
M—— C—- M—_.. 





(ey Not accountable in case of fire, damage, robbery, or moth. 
A, G——, 31 C—— Street. 





That ticket tells a brief story, but of sorrowful 
meaning. It is simply that a woman, suddenly 
reduced to poverty, takes two rings from her 
fingers, and borrows a few shillings with them 
from a pawnbroker. Possibly, such an act ought 
to cost her no suffering. But when one of the 
rings was her wedding-ring, and in parting with it 
there is little hope of getting it back again, is it 
probable that there was no pang? Was it not too 
painful a reminder of better days, quite enough 
to bring some tears? But pawning the rings was 
only the beginning of sacrifices. Day after day the 
pawnbroker took something else, and handed back 
his raseally pittance in exchange. We will not 
give all the list, but only a part: two frocks for 
seventy-five cents; a cape and sack for twelve 
cents;,@ dress-shawl for a dollar and a half; a 
pair of shoes for half a dollar; a night-gown for 
thirty-seven cents; last, a little piece of handi- 

rk, wrought by the mother’s needle, parted with 
as bitterly almost as when a child dies. The 
story is in two words on this ticket : 
= 4 he, 00 B— street, 
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One Cradle Quilt. 
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Nctaccountable for logs, damage, fire, robbery, moth, or broken. 
Loan, twenty-five per cent. 


After the mother had made herself barefooted 
that she might buy bread for hungry mouths, the 
mouths were still hungry, and when there re- 
mained nothing but the cradle quilt that could be 
sold, it was taken from the little babe three months 
old! 

This is but one story of many. The records of 
the House of Industry at the Five Points have 
many such pages. The city missionaries, in their 
visits from cellar to garret, find many such cases. 
The Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor are no strangers to such tales. They are 
terrible, but they are true. 

How do they strike us? We all are complaining 
that the times are hard; so they are; harder than 
usual for everybody—except for the army contract- 
ors. But among the multitudes of those whose 
business is deranged, whose profits of two years 
ago were turned to losses last year, whose pros- 
pects for to-morrow are of making one per cent. 
instead of ten, how few can say that they have 
suffered anything from want of food to eat, or 
clothes to wear, or a pillow at night? Most men 
who are complaining of the hardness of the times 
are thinking of what it would be to be rich, not of 
what it would be to be poor. They alone are poor 
to whom poverty has a sharp edge, who suffer 
hunger by day and cold by night, who grow pallid 
of face and faint of heart, who see their children 
fade away before their eyes, whose own lives are 
burdensome and desolate, to whom the world is 
cruel, to whom God alone shows any mercy. 

Are they to be forgotten or neglected? Are they 
to be left to suffer? Are we to hear their story 
only to dismiss it with a good wish? “ Ifa brother or 
sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one 
of you say unto them, Depart in peace ; be ye warmed 
and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body ; what doth it 
profit?” 

The poor, and their piteous pleas, are not to be 
rudely put away ; not to. be impatiently beckoned 
out of sight with a wave of the hand. Nor are they 
who suffer in secret, coming with no appeal of their 
own, to be left to themselves. The poorest poor 
are they who never beg. These are to be sought 
out in their tenements ; to be visited in their sick- 
ness and want. The hand of Christian charity is to 
offer to them the bread both of this life and of the 
other. Only in this way will the law of Christ be 
fulfilled. 

It is hard te say whether the most delightful 
promises of the Bible are to the poor, or to those 
who help the poor. There is eomfort for ‘one, 
reward for the other, blessing for both. So 
it is written, “The poor always ye have with 
you.” It is the world’s history; not only since 
Christ spake it, but before; for the law delivered 
unto Moses said, “ The poor shall never cease out of 
the land: therefore, I command thee, saying, Thou 
shalt open thy hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy needy in thy land.” 


blazing fires, at tables of good cheer, in comfortable 
homes, let them remember those whose houses are 
hovels, whose tables are empty, whose fires are 
ashes. “ Blessed is he that considereth the poor: 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” . . « 
“And the King shall .answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” ‘ ; 

Tt was the comfort of Job in his own afflictions 
that he had comforted others in theirs. Nothing is 
more eloquent in all literature than his poble pro- 
testation that he had been the friend of the poor : 





to this hemisphere, or to interfere for oppressing 





“ If I have withheld the poor from their desire, or 


In these wintry days, when good men sit by 


have caused the eyes of the widow to fail ; or have 
eaten my morsel alone, and the fatherless hath not 
eaten thereof; . . . if I have seen any perish for 
want of clothing, or any poor without covering ; if 
his loins have not blessed me, and if he were not 
warmed with the fleece of my sheep; . . . then let 
mine arm fall from my shoulder-blade, and mine 
arm be broken from the bone.” 





CONFISCATION AND EMANCIPATION. 


Tuere is some confusion in the public mind, 
both in and out of Congress, in regard to these two 
measures. That the “war power” is competent 
for the work of emancipation, is generally con- 
ceded. And that confiscation must originate with 
the legislative power, will net be questioned. 
But as the two measures are combined, there are 
some who deny the power of Congress in the prem- 
ises; and others claim that Congress always had 
such authority under the Constitution. The diffi- 
culty will be obviated by understanding in what 
sense the terms are used. 

Confiscation is usually applied to the seizure of 
the property of alien enemies, and its condemnation 
and forfeiture to the use of the Government. 
Though an exercise of the legislative power, it can 
be applied only in time of war. The right of Con- 
gress to confiscate the property of alien enemies 
within our jurisdiction, amd the debts of our citi- 
zens due to such enemies, hds been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and by other 
tribunals. (Brown vs. United States, 8 Cranch R, 
110; Ware vs. Hylton, 3 Dall. R. 199.) 

This kind of confiscation does not apply to 
traitors or insurgents, however wide-spread the 
treason or insurrection. While treated as such, 
whatever penalty may be imposed, the right to im- 
pose it rests upon a different basis, and is to be de- 
termined by different rules. Our Government may 
impose a severer penalty updh one of its own sub- 
jects who is guilty of treason, than upon the sub- 
ject of another government, in time of war. But 
there should be no legislation which recognizes in- 
surgents as subjects of a foreign government. 

The rebel Government, having none of that timid 
conservatism that has so long weakened the North, 
have confiscated the property of our citizens and 
the debts due to them in the South. They have 
acted consistently with their claims. If they suc- 
ceed, their independence will be established from 
the beginning. This will make us aliens to them ; 
and being at war, we are alienenemies. Their act 
of confiscation is in harmony with their assumed 
position. 

But we claim to hold them, not as alien enemies, 
but as traitors. Our treatment of prisoners of war 
is exceptional, and does not change our position. 
Our legislation has been, and will be, consistent. 

There can be no such thing as confiscation of 
slaves by our Government, in the sense before 
named. This term can be applied to nothing but 
property—nothing but what the Government re- 
gards as property—to be taken as forfeited, and 
appropriated to Government use. Our Govern- 
ment cannot recognize and treat a slave as property 
without violating its own principles. 

But there is another kind of confiscation, always 
known to the law, and always originating with the 
legislative power. This is confiscation of the 
property of a subject as a penalty for crime. This 
may be applied to whatever such subject regards 
as property, whether the Government so regards 
itor not. Nor is it necessary that such property 
be appropriated by the Government. Many kinds 
of property so forfeited are destroyed. If it consists 
of slaves, they may be liberated. 

Such confiscation, speaking with more strictness, 
is ealled a forfeiture: , (2 Black. Com. 299; Bou- 
vier’s Law Dictionary.) The same term is applied 
to it in the confiscation acts now pending in Con- 
gress. The right to punish criminals by fine and 
forfeiture of property is*as old as the law, and is 
recognized under all forms of government. Con- 
gress have the sole power to provide for the punish- 
ment for all violations of the laws of the United 
States. The imposition of further penalties for 
treason, by a forfeiture of all property, the slaves 
to be liberated, and the other property to be sold 
for the benefit of the Government, is strictly withur 
the powers of Congress, granied by the Constitu- 
tion, and exercised from the time of its adoption. 

Though the timid and vacillating course of the 
Administration has given the impression that 
treason is a light offense, to be punished (if punished 
at all) onby by taking the oath of allegiance, a more 
fatal mistake could not be made. If there is any 
unpardonable sin, it is treason. No government 
ean stand that does not so regard it. Loyalty is 
the very foundation-stone of the edifice. To treat 
treason as venial, especially when it is an organized 
and formidable insurrection, as in this country, 
would soon undermine and destroy the strongest 
government on earth. 

The crime is defined in the Constitution ; and by 
the statute of 1790 it is punishable with death. 
As Congress imposed the original penalty, they may 
add to it the forfeiture of property and persons held 
as slaves. This is all that is attempted by the con- 
fiscation acts. As soon as such an act is passed, 
and takes effect, every slave in the country claimed 
by a rebel will be entitled to his freedom; and all 
the property of rebels will be liable to seizure and 
condemnation. 

But the enactment of such a law will not, in fact, 
at once free every slave. This will be a work of 
time. The law will confer the right; and it will 
be a disgrace to our Gevernment throughout the 
world if measures are not taken faithfully to carry 
it out, until every such slave is really free. This 
must be done, for the present, by the military 
power, and ultimately by conrts of law. 

During the war the military power will enforce 
.the law by its own tribunals. It is not necessary 
for Congress to confer any power, as martial law is 
competent for this purpose, But it may be wise to 
make it a duty, as in Senator Trumbull’s bill; and 
even to provide some specific remedies, as in Mr. 
Blair’s bill, in the House of Representatives. The 
right of these military tribunals during the rebel- 
lion to decree a forfeiture of property, and give 
certificates of freedom to slaves, cannot be ques- 
tioned. Therebels can no more claim “ due process 
of law” in a civil court, before being deprived of 
their property, than a rioter while erigaged in a riot. 
The military power is, of necessity, sufficient for 
the exigencies that call it into existence, and must, 
during its sway, be substituted for the civil authori-. 
ties. 

After the war is closed, the civil power will 
return to its accustomed channels. As the offices 
are now made vacant by the rebellion, they will 
then have to be filled by the President. Judges and 
marshals will have to be appointed in all the states 
that have seceded. Of course persons will be 
appointed who will carry out the confiscation laws 
in good faith, in their application to the slaves of 
rebels, as well as to their property. And as, in 
civil proceedings, they will have a right to a jury 
trial, special provision will have to be made for the 
selection of jurors, and the locality of the trial. It 
may be that special jurisdiction in all these cases 
will have to be conferred upon a court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There may be multitudes of slaves in the rebel 
states who will be entitled to their freedom, who 
will themselves be ignorant of their rights. Or if 
not ignorant in that respect, they may be in the 

of their masters, and unable to seek redress. 
will not know thé way, nor have the means, 
to institute proceedings for themselves. It will be 





the duty of the Government to provide for all these 
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exigencies as they arise. It would hardly be possi- 
ble to do it now. It is not attempted in either of 
the bills before Congress. But the right is fully 
conferred ; and this is the only thing important for 
the present. Let Congress do this, and we will be 
still more hopeful of such further legislation as may 
be necessary. The first step is often the most diffi- 
cult. It is this which is now proposed. It will 
give new courage to the friends of freedom, if, with 
the opening triumphs of our arms, as our expeditions 
go forth to crush the rebellion, they are specially 
charged with the glorious mission to break every 
yoke, and let the oppressed go free. 


A WEEK IN A JURY-BOX. 


Ir is provoking, when your business is at the 
thickest, when your engagements are most press- 
ing, when your office most needs your daily pres- 
ence, to find yourself suddenly imprisoned, shut 
out from your most clamorous duties, kept from 
your desk or store from the begiggimmof Monday 
to the end of Saturday,—alJ an whit of 
meddlesome paper with this inscription: |{ 6 
To Mr. 

You are hereby summoned to attend a term of 
the Cireuit Court, and Court of Oyerand Terminer, 
at the Court-Room, City Hall, in the city of Brook- 
lyn, as a Petit Juror, said term commencing on the 


20th day of January, 1862, at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon. 


Fine for non-attendance twenty-five dollars each 
day. 








Ww—— H. C—, 
* Commissioner of Jurors. 

What wilt you do? Get excused? Not while 
such a man sits on the bench as the judge who or- 
dered that summons. He excuses nobody on the 
plea of otherengagements. He believes that a man 
who has important business of his own is just the 
man to be a juror upon important business of others. 
He is right. The other day, when one of the 
busiest men of the city, on being summoned with a 
like nofice, made the common excuse of urgent 
business, he was denied. He then offered to pay the 
twenty-five dollars, but the judge said, “I can 
make it a hundred dollars.” “And I,” responded 
the merchant, “can pay it.” “ But,” interposed 
the judge, “I can make it five hundred.” “I can 
pay that,” retorted the gentleman, a little excited. 
“But,” added the judge,- with dignity, “I can im- 
prison you if you refuse.” “Then,” said the rich 
man, resigning himself and smiling, “I will do my 
duty and serve.” 

It was no more than his duty toserve. He would 
have failed in his duty had he declined to serve. 
The judge would have failed in his duty had he not 
insisted upon the service. 

The duty of competent men te serve on juries, 
without besieging the court with excuses, needs to 
be urged in these cities; for lawyers and judges 
have complained, for years past, that competent 
and valuable men have been too ready to beg off on 
unworthy pleas, leaving their places to be filled by 
the hangers-on of court-rooms, who are in constant 
waiting for a chance to get a dollar a day. 

The fine for failure to attend, when summoned, 
has been fixed at various sums at various times. 
The difficulty in setting the price of the penalty is, 
if it be too high, it is oppressive to a poor man who 
may be needfully absent ; and if it be too low, it 
will be paid by the rich man, who thus with a 
trifle may always purchase exemption. The proper 
inducement to service ought to be, not a fine, 
whether little or large, but a ready willingness to 
perform the duty. by poor men and by rich, as part 
of the common duty of all citizens. 

The jury is the most valuable part of the court ; 
the part which public justice could least afford to 
abolish; the part which the people would be least 
willing to surrender. If a change were proposed, 
that all trials should be by a judge alone, or a jury 
alone, which would be chosen as the people's last 
resort? Of course, both judge and jury are need- 
ed ; but if Jefferson Davis should grant us but one, 
which one would we ask for? Though judges de- 
cide questions of law, and juries questions of fact, 
yet the majority of cases in court involve both law 
and fact, and need both judge and jury. Butthe 
bulk of these cases could be more safely left to a 
jury alone, than toa judgealone. The Turkish cadi, 
without appeal, makes dangerous decisions ; twelve 
beggars of the street would be safer. We believe 
that, in general, the decisions of juries give greater 
satisfaction than the decisions of judges. Of course, 
after every trial, either plaintiff or defendant must 
have the sour lip. But the fact is noticeable that 
the loser usually goes out of court with less grum- 
bling after a verdict than after a judgment. Fora 
jury-trial yields an equitable decision based on 
common sense, rather than a technical judgment 
based on a written statute. It is, moreover, an ap- 
peal to the people; a vor populi of twelve voices ; 
an epitome of public opinion; an indication of 
what the mass of men would say of the case if the 
mass of men could know the facts. 

A good man should have a good excuse for not 
serving on a jury; a bad man ought to be his own 
excuse. 

We know, there is much corruption in the courts. 
A growing defection in the administration of public 
justice has been observable for the last ten years. 
The ermine has put spots upon itself. But we can- 
not resist the conviction that the great majority of 
all cases carried into courts, to be decided either by 
judges or juries, are decided carefully, impartially, 
and righteously. 

One of the happy peculiarities of the jury-trial 

is seen in the accidental groupings of the jury-box. 
For instance, the jury called by the subpena above- 
quoted consisted of twelve men called from ten differ- 
ent occupations in life :--two merchants, a fisherman, 
a carpenter, a jeweler, a house-painter, a chandler, 
two builders, a gardener, and an editer ;—persons in 
different ranks of fortune, a few rich, and one or 
two very poor ; some educated, and others illiterate ; 
some Catholics, one Jew, the others Protestants ; all 
sitting together in the jury-room, taking part in a 
common discussion, having an equal voice in 
the debate, and each holding a veto over the other 
eleven. Such an institution not only promotes 
justice, but levels all ranks, makes common ground 
for all classes, equalizes all citizens. It teaches 
the banker that the law counts him no better than 
the mortar-carrier. It lifts the poor man into 
peerage with the aristocracy. The street-omnibus 
in which every man may ride, the public meeting 
which every man may attend, the ballot-box at 
which every man may vote, all teach to the differ- 
ent classes of society the democratic lesson of their 
common equality; but the lesson has nowhere a 
more impressive example than in the discussions 
of the jury-room when the panel happens to com- 
prise the extremes of poverty and wealth, of rude- 
ness and culture, of humbleness and station. Where 
can be seen a more significant illustration of the 
free spirit of our institutions than in the spectacle, 
sometimes witnessed in court, of the vast interests 
of a millionaire, or of a great company or corpora- 
tion, hanging for verdict upon the consenting voice 
of one obscure, humble mechanic who has left his 
jack-plane or his trowel at a summons to sit on a 
jury, to decide, with a poor man’s honest sense, a 
eonfliet of rich men’s claims involving thousands 
or millions of dollars? It shows that while in some 
respects in this country, or in some parts of it, wo 
degrade Man, denying him his dignity and stripping 
him of his rights, yet in other instances the law 
invests him, regardless of rank or station, with « 
power and responsibility that fully show the high 
humblest citizen, based on his simple right and 
rank of citizenship. 

Trial by jury has many praises for its beneficence 
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to the public through its security of justice to the 


suitor; but not so often praised is the other public 
good that grows out of its effect upon the juror. It is 
@ great educator to the twelve men who compose it. 
This education is of a kind important for all citizens 
to learn; yielding not only a wider knowledge of 
the law, but inspiring men with a more reverent 
respect for it; aiding the cause of good government 
by teaching men to be mindful ef men’s rights. The 
protection of men’s rights is the chief end of good 
government; but the end is attained only in pro- 
portion as the people are educated into a thorough 
loyalty to law. A man who serves on a jury is a 
more careful citizen afterwards. A man who never 
serves loses something himself, and the common- 
wealth loses something through his loss. For a 
juryman’s reward is not a mere silver dollar a day, 
but a better knowledge of the law, a clearer sagacity 
in business, an instructive insight into human 
nature. 

A rough fellow, who had the bad habit of throw- 
ing about his arms in street scuffles, happened to be 
summoned on a jury in Brooklyn, to sit through 
the trials of half a dozen fellows like himself, for 
disorderly conduct on the highway. After the 
verdict was rendered, and the jury dismissed, he 
said to a spectator, on leaving the court-room, “ That 
jury-box has taught me a lesson which I mean to 
heed. The law of the land insists that all men 
shall keep the peace and behave themselves. The 
law is right, and I have been wrong. I mean after 
this to mend my behavior.” In view of such 
influence, it is no disadvantage to the community 
that rude men—boisterous, refractory, and irrever- 
ent to the law—sometimes find themselves upon 
juries ; for, thus placed, they receive from bar and 
bench and jury-room many a salutary lesson which 
is left to make a visible improvement in their futare 
conduct. 

It is, therefore, with questionable propriéfy that 
the large class of men composing the Fire Depart- 
ment in these cities, men of bluff and hardy man- 
ners, men of a commendable but sometimes overex- 
cited enthusiasm, men who too often are tempted into 
infractions of the law, are exempted from the common 
citizen’s service ofjury duty. The great mass of that 
impetuous throng who lead or follow their rattling 
engines over stony streets at midnight, at the stroke 
of the alarm-bell, are just such persons as need the 
knowledge, the example, and the influence which 
other men get in the paneled jury, and which cannot 
be got so surely anywhere else. Nor is it wisdom in 
the municipal government of this city, or in the 
legislative government of this state, to set forth the 


jury service in any such disesteem as to call it a 


burden from which the citizen, whether a fireman 
or not, may purchase exemption by other forms of 
duty. Even ministers of the Gospel, who likewise 
are a class priviledged to decline the commissioner’s 
subpena, would find no small instruction for their 
ministry by sitting for a few days in the year under 
the influences and responsibilities of jury trials and 
verdicts. 

Therefore, good reader, good citizen, when next 
you get a summons to sit with eleven of your peers 
—mayhap your betters—do not vex yourself into 
impatience, or carry an excuse on your lips, but 
eount yourself honored by the call, and do your 
duty. It is a reasonable service, not to be neglected, 
not to be evaded; not to be shirked, but to be hon- 
estly performed. It is such a service rendered to 
your neighbor as you may need your neighbor 
to render to you. It is part of the written law 
which the Great Lawgiver has ordained, “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 





DEATH OF REV. DR. DWIGHT, 


OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tue Christian world will mourn the death of 
that eminent and devoted missionary, Rev. H. G. 
O. Dwight, D.D., of Constantinople, who was killed 
suddenly on Saturday last, on the Troy and Rut- 
land Railroad. Dr. Dwight arrived at this port 
from Turkey in November last, on a visit to his 
sons, Rev. William B. Dwight and Rev. J. H. 
Dwight, at Englewood, N.J. The latter is now 
chaplain of one of the New York regiments in Vir- 
ginia; and another son is an officer in the army in 
Kenjucky. His death was occasioned by the force 
of the wind breaking a car from its coupling and 
throwing it down an embankment. 

Dr. Dwight was born in Conway, Mass., Nov. 
22, 1803; graduated at Harvard in 1825, and at 
Andover in 1828. He embarked, Jan. 21, 1830, at 
Boston, for the island of Malta, whence he went to 
‘Turkey, and spent nearly two years exploring the 
country, endeavoring to find the best spot to com- 
mence his labors, and on the 5th of June, 1832, he 
reached Constantinople, where he has since been 
located as a missionary of the American Board. 
He has been married twice, but at the time of his 
death he was a widower. He returned from Con- 
stantinople about two months ago, and expected 
before a great while to return to the field of his 
labors. After leaving the mission, and before 
starting for this country, Dr. Dwight made an ex- 
tensive tour into the wildest portions of Persia, and 
‘went to localities very seldom visited by Europeans. 
His reports of the results of his observations during 
this journey, and of the progress of Christianity 
since he first traveled over the same country, nearly 
thirty years ago, are highly interesting and encour- 
aging. His labors are ended, his work is well 
finished, and the fruits will follow him, where he is, 
in “ the joy of the Lord.” 





A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

Iw August last (1861) Mrs. Stowe published in 
The Independent a letter to Lord Shaftesbury, in the 
nature of a remonstrance with the Christian public 
in England. She aimed to show that though the 
outward and political form of the movement in the 
loyal states was not anti-slavery, yet the moral 
influences and the inevitable effects of it were 
fayorable to liberty. Among other evidences of 
this fact, she alleges the position of Mr. Garrison 
and Mr. Wendell Phillips. This statement is 
made : 

“For twenty years this small party has met 
every movement in church or state with what often 
has appeared to be unreasonable criticism, on ac- 
count of alleged deficiencies toward the slavery 
ee For the first time since the anti-slavery struggle 
began, this body of men at last stands shoulder to 
shoulder with their whole country in a popular 
meas lato speech st an anti-slavery gathering, 
Mr. Phillips thus defends their position.” 


Mrs. Stowe then gives a large extract from a 
then recent speech of Mr. Phillips, of which the 
following is a part: ’ 

“ Some friends criticise me because £ seem to 
them to pe surrendered my favorite plea of dis- 
union, and welcomed this war. But let such re- 
member that no man should flatter himself he can 
mold the world exactly in his- method. He must 
consider it rare success if his contemporaries 
adopt substantially his purpose. I have advocated 
for fifteen years, because I thought it a 








‘theory. The half-success of i 
of Lincoln, were the handwriting on the wall” 

Not long after the appearance of this letter, some 
unscrupulous press eut out a single sentence from 
this speech of Mr. Phillips, and published as Mrs, 
Stowe’s confession that she had been for fifteen 
years a disunionist! Too glad to circulate anything 
that seemed damaging to the anti-slavery cause, 
many papers copied it, and it went through the 
usual experience of wanton stories, it sunk to the 
bottom. “There we find it wriggling still. 

The Christian Intelligencer (Jan. 23, 1862,) has 
in its editorial columns, leaded, thus : 

“Mrs. Beecuer Stowe a Disunionist.—In a 
recent letter to the Earl of Shaftesbury, on Ameri- 
ean affairs, Mrs. Stowe thus openly avows her 
Bry are with treason: 

“T have advocated disunion for fifteen years, 
because I thought it a practical method of freeing 
the North from the guilt of slavery, and of planting 
at the South the seeds of early and entire emanci- 
pation, wringing justice from a weak and bankrupt 
South.” : 

It is, as now put forth by The Intelligencer, a 
double slander, on Mr. Phillips as well as Mrs. 
Stowe ;—charging Aim with treason when he for 
the first time in fifteen years had come on to 
the ground of supporting the Constitution; and 
then charging Mrs. Stowe with uttering language 
which she simply quoted from Mr. Phillips. 

Of course, The {ntelligencer did not mean to do 
this wickedness. It only acted under strong prej- 
udices and aimed a blow at an antagonist without 
considering whether it was fair or foul. All the 
mistakes are not made by ultra radicals. There 
are some into which none but ultra conserva- 
tives would ever be liable to fall. But there is one 
respect in which all honest radicals or conserva- 
tives are honorably alike. When they have com- 
mitted a wroug or fallen into an error, they make 
haste to retract the error and repair the wrong. 





WHEN our gifted Special Contributor, Joun G. 
WuitTies, sent us his beautiful poem beginning— 
“We wait beneath the furnace blast,” 
we printed it on our most conspicuous page, with 
no thought that it was an incendiary publication. 
But the Hutchinsons have lately been forbidden to 
sing it to the soldiers of the Potomac by Gen. 
McClellan, on the ground that the subject is too 
exciting! We would like to know from the Gov- 
ernment if our Quaker friend’s contribution for this 

week is also incendiary ? 





Conscrenca Money.—The Independent lost a 
good deal of money by the burning of our books in 
1854. An anonymous note from Rockford, IIil., 
inclosing five dollars, shows that somebody remem- 
bers the event—and an obligation long neglected. 
With thanks for the money, we return kind wishes 
for the sender’s peace and happiness. 





Cox. T. B. Tuorpr’s rectnt lecture in this city 
on the “Inside View of the Rebellion,” was a de- 
cided success. The hall, notwithstanding the very 
disagreeable weather, was crowded, and the audi- 
ence was held attentive and interested for nearly 
two hours. The address was a most characteristic 
and telling production ; being a pointed and in- 
structive exposition of the sources and character of 
the rebellion, enforced throughout with numerous 
illustrative anecdotes of Southern men and society. 





We have received for distribution in the army 
fifty pairs of comfortable blue-cloth mittens, of the 
pattern of thumb and forefinger. What regiment 
has the coldest fingers? Let us know, and you 
shall have the mittens! 





Tue New York Sratre Anti-Stavery Conven- 
rion, to be Weld mm Albany on Friday and Satur- 
day, Feb. 7 and 8, will be addressed by W. L. 
Garrison, Rev. Berial Green, Rev. Samuel J. May, 
William Wells Brown, and others. 





Her ror THe “ Frenpiess.”—An evening en- 
tertainment will be given, Feb. 5, at the Chapel of 
the Home, in East Twenty-ninth street, to obtain 
funds for the Industrial Schools connected with 
that institution. Among the exercises will be a 
dialogue spoken by four boys from the Public 
School in Twenty-seventh street. Other rhetorical 
and musical pieces will follow of excellent char- 
acter. 


IMPORTANT LETTERS. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS ARE DOING, 


Tue following specimen letters to The Inde- 
pendent, lately received, will show the results of a 
little effort on the part of our friends to increase 
the number of our readers. We appreciate this 
labor, so kindly and cordially given, and hope 
others, by thousands, will render us, and the cause 
in which we are engaged, the same assistance. 
Reader, may we be permitted to invite your at- 
tention to the fact that we will allow you one 
dollar each for every New subscriber sent us at 
the time (and at that tane only) of renewing 
your own subscription? Now is the most ap- 
propriate season of the year for such labor. 





. San Francisco, Dec. 6, 1861. 
Josxrn H. Ricuarps, Exe. : 

Sir: Herewith inclosed I hand you exchange on 
Am. Ex. Bank for sixteen dollars, for the renewal of 
my copy of The Independent for 1862, and fourteen 
others of my friends, to whom I desire to present each 
a copy, and more particularly from the fact that each 
number contains a sermon from Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. W. B—. 

_  Crvcrnnatt, Jan. 2, 1862. 
Mr. Joszeu H. Ricnanps: 

Dxrar Str: I have long been a reader of your paper, 
and now wish to add a list of nine new names of my 
friends, to whom I wish to make a cheap but valuable 





present. I inclose $11 to renew my subscription 
and prepay the nine others. 
Your old subscriber, J. K—~—. 
. Harrrorp, O., Jan. 1, 1862. 


Mr. Josren H. Ricwanps : 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find draft for $11, for 
which please send ten copies of The Independent to 
the following nine new subscribers, and to myself as 
a renewal. Yours truly, J. B——, P.-M. 


Ex.urneton, Jan. 1. 1862. 
Mr. RicHarns : 

Sm: You will find inclosed for The Independent 
$13, two for myself, and eleven for the same number 
of new subscribers. 

Yours respectfully, Ww. 8s. P——. 
Roscoz, Wisnzsaco Co., Inu., Jan. 6, 1862. 
Mr. Josrrn H. RicHixps : 


Agreeable to noticed in The Independent, 
| I inclose $11, for which I renew my subscription and 
send the names of new subscribers. 
Yours respectfully, W. F. J——. 
Hu * Co., N. H., Jan. 7, 1862. 
Joszrn H. Ricn 
Dear Siz please find $12 with which to 
renew my sw for The also to 
renew J. F.’s subscri and for eight copies directed 
follows. } 
™ Yours trfly, H. E. A——, P.-M 








Scxurvay, Jan. 6, 1852. 
Ma. J. H. Ricnanps : . 

Please find inclosed $10 for The Independent, ad- 
dressed to the following names. This, I believe, is 
in accordance with your late proposals—a renewal of 
my own subscription, with eight others. 

Respectfully yours, M. N. V. F—. 


Grnxst0, Hevry Co., Itt., Jan. 2, 1862. 
Mz. J. H. Ricuarps : 
Inclosed you will find $8; two to renew my sub- 
scription, and six for six new subscribers. 
J. B. H—~—. 


Manison, Lax Co., O., Jan. 8, 1862. 
J..H. Ricuarps, Ese. : 
Dear Siz: Inclosed find $11 for myself and nine 
new subscribers, to whom I have given the benefit of 
your offer in The Independent. 


Yours, Cc. W. T——. 


Crestiine, O., Dec. 30, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : 
Deak Sir : Inclosed please find $6 for my own sub- 
scriptions. Please find $1 for each of the following 
eight new subscribers. 


Yours, J. T——. 





Frirnpsuip, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : , 
Deak Sir: Inclosed I hand you draft for $17, for 
which please send sixteen copies of The Independent. 
Yours truly, J. R. G—. 


_ 


Conway, Mass., Dec. 30, 1861. 
J. H. Ricwarps, Ese. : 
Sm : I inclose $11 to pay my subscription, and ten 
new subscribers. 


With respect, H. H. P——. 





Granp Rapips, W1s., Dec. 26, 1861. 
JoserxH H. Ricwarps : 
Dear Sir : Inclosed please find $10—$2 to renew 
my subscription, and $8 for eight new subscribers. 
Yours truly, A. K——, Jr. 


—_ 


Grernvittz, Montcatu Co., Micu., Jan. 10, 1862. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : 

Inclosed please find $11 to renew my own subscrip- 
tion and for a copy for each of the following nine 
individuals. 


s 


Respectfully yours, M. R—. 





Croton P.-O., Licking Co., O., Jan. 8, 1862. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : : 
Dear Sir: Inclosed find $10, for which please send 
The Independent to the following eight new sub- 
scribers, and renew my own subscription. 
Yours truly, A. B. C—~. 





Westrorp, Vt., Jan. 11, 1862. 
Mr. Joszrn H. Ricwarps : 

Please send me The Independent for one year as 
per advertisement. I also send you the names of the 
following eight new subscribers. Please find inclosed 
$10. Think I can get three or four more in a few 
days. 

Very respectfully, Mrs. L. A——. 


Arnens, Braprorp Co., Pa., Jan. 21, 1862. 
JosrrnH H. Ricuanrps, Ese. : 

Six: You will send The Independent to this office 
to the following nine new subscribers, and renew my 
own subscription. You will find check inclosed for 
$11. W. H. f-——. 

Mxprna, Ornteans Co., N. ¥., Dec. 30, 1861. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 

Deaz Sir: Inclosed [ hand yeu draft and exchange 

on N. Y. for $22, and a list of twenty new subscribers. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. J. W——. 





Wairtsrirtp, Wasnrncton Co., Vr., Dec. 27, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Esa. : 

Siz: I inclose $2 to renew my subscription to your 
paper for the coming year; also $8 for the following 
eight new subscribers. 


Yours truly, L. W. J— 


Lewiston, Mr., Jan. 2, 1862. 
Josern H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 

Dear Six: I herein inclose you the names of eleven 
new subscribers to The Independent, retaining $1 
each as remuneration for my services. I inclose $13. 

Very respectfully, Ss. A. R—. 
Capiz, Carr. Co., N. Y., Jan. 1, 1862. 
Mr. Josren H. Ricnarps: 

Dear Sim: Inclosed I send you $9 for nine new 

subscribers, and $2 to renew my own subscription. 
Yours, —— 


Erna Mitts P.-O., La Fayette Cv., Wis., 
Dec. 28, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : 
Sir: Please to send nineteen copies of The Inde- 
pendent to the following address. Inclosed find a 
Treasury note for $20. 


Yours truly, R. H. E——, P.-M. 


Se 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber to The Independent who, in 
renewing his subscription for another year, shall 
inclose the name of one or more new subscribers, 
(with the money,) will be allowed One Dollar Each 
for every new subscriber. Thus, $20 sent by any 
present subscriber will pay for eighteen new sub- 
scriptions, and will renew the subseription of the 
person sending this amount. Our old friends 
who, as the new year is now opening, are 
on the point of renewing their subseriptions, will 
find this offer exceedingly to their advantage. If 
any such are out of employment, they will find 
profitable oceupation, in this way, by procuring 
subscribers to The Independent. Others, who are 
beyond the necessity of acting from this motive, 
may find a stimulus in aiding a newspaper whose 
sole aim is to aid the Good Cause. 

We also offer to any old subscriber, as a premiam, 
a copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, contain- 
ing nearly five hundred pages, for the name of 
every new subscriber for one year, sent us with 
two dollars. The price of the Dictionary alone at 
the book-stores is $1 50. The book will be 
delivered at our office, or be sent by express, as 
desired. 


——— -— 





NOTICES. 
New Broapway Peespyrerian Cuap81, between Forty-fifth and 
Forty-sixth streets, Rey. Luther H. an 


Shunem, 

At 73s p.m., Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. On each T 
Union Prayer-Meeting, after the order of the Fulton-street 
Meeting. Seats 


night @ 


Duscax—In Brooklyn. Tuesday, Jan. 21, Henry Beecher, son 
of Chas. C. Duncan, aged I year and 8 months. ¥. 


Brown—At Charlemont, Mass., at the house of his son in-law, 
Nathan Brown of Bennington, Whit- 





Wikiam Adame, Madison square, on , the te 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





and exposure to air. 
fis takese —_ t, will correct all disorders of the 
Liver and purify blood, and insure sound 








UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, Ne. 


For quatity and power of tone, and superiority of workmanship, 
these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. Every in- 
strument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have received 
Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this couatry and 
Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalegues sent on application. 


OLD PIANOS. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand Pi- 
anos of various makers, most of which being taken in exchange for 
New_ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell them very low. 

Lidgral discount to Clergymen and Seminaries. 

GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “The measles have leit 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been apparently cured by 
it in afew days. Mixed—a large spoonful of t Pain-Killer with 
about half a cupfal of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever used, 


H4R DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S Hair Dye is the best in the 
werld. All others are imitations. 


and sold everywhere. Factory. No. Pe hh de 
POULTRY AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold em Commission. Full directions how to pre 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers te the Editer of The American Agrioulturist. 
“ R. S. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE 
Ne. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY 
addition te their stoek of Machines mak- 
& BAKER STITCH, new ond 
STITCH” 


to 
norerlese, 
in 














elase of Machines 
STITCH Machines GROVER & —, © creas 
upon all LOCK-STITCH Machines heretofore in use. 


]X PRESS. 


INFANTRY TACTICS. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTION, EXERCISE, AND MANEUVERS 
of = Seldier, a Company, Line ef Skirmishers, Battalion, Bri- 
gade, or 





CORPS D/ARMEE. 
By Brig.-Gen. SILAS CASEY, United States Army. 
Im three volumes. Will be ready shortly. 


D. NAN NOSTRAND, PubUsher, 
No. 192 Broadway. 





Fos SALE. 


A CAST-STEEL BELL, 


OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
Adéress J. M. D., this Office, 


L D. OLMSTED & CO., 





OHIGAGO, Iida 


L. «. OLMSTED) 


(LYMAN. BAIRD 
LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 


NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 
References to correspondents at different points East will be 


furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 
applying by letter. 


Soap, CANDLES, STARCH. 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 
No, 32 Park row, New York, 





CANDLES, STARCH, STAPLE AND FANCY. 
PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
FQR BATH, TOILET, AND FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


CHURCH AND LECTURE-ROOM SETTEES, 


BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, BTC., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R, PATON, No. 24 GROVE STREET, N. Y. 
am SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 





THE CROSS BEARER. 
BY REV. £. N. KIRK, D.D. 


Tllustrated by twelve clegant engravings. Svo, pp. 206. $1 50. 





te A beautiful Volume, designed to show the Disciple of 
Christ the true way of obeying the Savior’s injunction, ‘‘ Take up 
the Cross and follew me.” 


TRAOT SOCIETY, 
BOSTON, 


AMERICAN 


N. BROUGHTON, Jn. 
J. &, BROUGHTON, 
No. 13 Bible House, New York City. 
For sale by all the prominent Booksellers. 


[MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S Ex- 
press, No, 74 Broadway, as they have U. S. Government permission 





Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other points, for 
half rates, Their Express is the oldest in the United States. 


it the Union. Mark 


They ¢onnect with all th 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPR New York. 





MESS RUSSELL’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies, Greenfield, Mass.—The Spring and Summer Term 
will commence February 26. Circulars, embracing terms, refer- 
preomPoe may be obtained by application to Miss Russell in 
Greenfield, ‘ 


A YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITUATION 
as daily Geverness and Music Teacher in New York or 
Brooklyn, Address TEACHER, Box 1,383, N. Y. Post-Office. 


a‘ OLUME TWO, 


(COMPLETING THE WORK,) 
READY FEBRUARY 1, 1862. 








HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF 
DOCTRINE.. 


CHRISTIAN 


additions 4th German edition, volume also contains 
oF Sanbeed eo agay Poy wil fen cone ai = nS 
the and American literature ; and 

also new sections by the a a 
than sixty on of not fully treated, or 
wholly in original, vis: on the German Reformed 
, the French School of a Deism, the his- 

sf States of America. The of - Ameri- 
cuaels a desideratum of and students. 
The in this is more complete other History 
of Doctries, "While evangelical im ie general tone, iis Hike 
of the first volume, to which the additions were much less fall, 


| 
| 





It 
No, 115 Nassau street, New York. 


694 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SOAP, | 


With Poetical Selections by the Author of “‘Watson’s Woods.” 


te forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, Sandy | 


Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as formerly. 


4 | iece than cest, at 
4 sup 


Orrics oy tHE ArLaNtic Murvar Inscrayce Companr, 
Naw York, January 27, 1962. t 
(THE TRUSTEES; IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following stat >ment of 
its affairs on the 3lst December, 1861 :. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Janua- 


ry, 1861, to 3ist December, 1861..... B tine owe deikd $3,840,286 54 

| Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 
eis ae Se, FT hE 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.................. $5,314,576 83 


| No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
| Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1861, to 3ist 
| lai i eillipe site cncie reaps. $4,155,165 78 


Returns of Premiums and 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


Bank, and other Stocks................-..5-+05 $2,923,403 81 
| Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise............. 800,340 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............... 283,760 00 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due. the Company, 


ma 5, IGT. castek. eee katt 123,783 02 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.:............. 1,618,859 02 
a Re ~ See Ea 245,543 94 

| Detetianscant oF AGNI, 2.06 « « « «000 0:06:05 + cosueed $5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 


After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1660 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on. the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issuedon and after Tussday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 


for which certificates were issued, amountto.. $11,590,210 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, to Ist 
CE I iain a: ckonae an cupe ahaccedesene 1,250,000 
Total profits for 1934 years..... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
Geemed by Cagh.....00.2000.-52.es0s- ‘ 8,899,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
Ss. Tie so bik pea cteageisces .e . $4,050,740 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Seonrerary. 


TRUSTEES. 
John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, A. P. Pillot, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Daniel 8. Miller, J. Heary Rurgy, 
Henry Coit, . TN » Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. Hobson, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Edward R. Bell, 
Lowell Holbrook, James Bryce, K. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. Goodhue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J. Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Henry K. Bogert, Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, A A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 
Royal Phelps. William E. Dodge, Rob. B, Mivturna,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


es 66 os bch 550s <dicccccavcebecisadd $1,000,000 00 
AEEIETS, Bet Faas WTR ia onc dc0e ccccce ccccecesescscs 1,521,268 08 
ET eas eke bach antes + eunepedeon 55,080 43 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank..........cccccceccosesssees $124,434 14 
Bonds and Mortgages, (being first lien on Real Estate, 
worth at least $1,715, epee cnenesensccnds 910,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 
of securities, $153,053) ...........s.seceeecees 126,300 00 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (marke 
SEEN. 06 nngetaeeden snkntsstrabssapessont se 83,800 00 
State Stocks, (market valuc)........0sseceecseesees 35,661 60 
Bank Stocks, (market value).................-005- 65,226 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)........ 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. 4 Wall street............ceeee0--s 50,000 00 
Tuterest due on Ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 
has since been received).............4.0-+000- 20,348 85 
Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received) .......... > 57a 83 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 71 99 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items................ 5,085 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
Ns 5 sev ence seeensens 600s ssn cesucsboccene 1,643 53 
ee ere $1,521,268 08 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862... .$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 510 00 


This Company insures against lozs or damage by Firs, and the 
risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 

\ A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
| JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 

New York, Jan. 14, 1662. 





D®. Tosras’s 


| VENETIAN LINIMENT. 
For Cure of Chronic Rheumatism, Headache, Boothache, 
| Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cuts, Colic, Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all of the above we warrant a speedy 
| cure, 
| Remenssr Phis article is a success, not an experiment, For 
| Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has faile’l in a single 
| instance. For Canonic RueumMatism, Paine aN THE Limes, ebc., 
| bear in mind, rebief is certain, and a positive cure is sure to follow. 
Hrapacue of all kinds—we warrant to cure. 

For Purziy Soas Turoav, QuINsY, and Dirnrazei, it is a cer- 
| tain remedy, and has saved hundadds the past three months. 
| For Covgus, Coins, and Inrivewza. it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP' it positively cures—it s the‘only remedy 
that can be relied on for thie dangerous complaint. 

Drsenwer, Coric, Cramp, and Arrecsions_or tax Bows1s are 
instantly cured. It does not vonstipate, ke many medicines, but 
carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows. 
| Weare confident if once used no family will be without it. 
| Price 25 and 50 cents, 





DR. TOBIAS’S 


VENETIAN HORSE LINIMENT. 
Pint Bottles onl 50 cents. 


For Lawrness, Curs, Gatts, Sprarys, Coric, Sonz Taroar, 
OVERHEATING, Bautses, etc. It is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Liniment, 
in many instances after having been turned out as useless, Orders 
are constantly received from the racing stables of England fer 
fresh supplies of this invaluable article. 

None genuine unless signed 8, I. TOBIAS, 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers every where. 

Office, No. 56 Cortlandt street, New York. 





THE NATIONAL PREACHER 
AND THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


The January number, 1862, of this work begins a Third Series, 
with a new me— THE PRAYER- ING. 

1. It is embellished with a well-engraved 

2. An able and impressive discourse— 
TRANSIENT—suited to the New Year. Rey. Dr. Spear. 

3. A very instructive discourse—RELIGIOUS GROWTH. 
Beautifully illustrated by reference to the growth of the depart- 
ments of nature, animals, plants, etc. 

4. THE PRAYER-MEETING—the contents of which are four- 
teen articles, and filling thirteen pages, suited to be read in the 
social and weekly er-mectings, as themes of remark when 
needed. This new feature in Tae PReAcuer is highly approved 
and commended by ministers and pastors for its designed use- 
fulness, both in the prayer-meeting and in the tamily as reading 
matter. 

The terms are only $1 per year, witha premium of a beautiful 
steel engraving of the Last Supper, sent to each new subscriber 
who pays in advance, or to any one who procures a new name for 
it. We haps ehdern, donemna,and families will order it sent to them. 

Agrnts Wantep.--To Elders, Deacons, or other persons, who 
are willing to act as Agents in their towns and regions, a liberal 
commission will be given, and of the work sent, 

P.3.—Volumes of 1861, "60, °59, etc., neatly bound and lettered, 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 25. The whole set of 34 
vols., 34 years, with copious indexes, neatly bound, and put up in 
cases at a greatly reduced price, sent to order. Address 

. W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


it by Sartain. 
AN, MORTAL AND 





NEW YORK NORMAL-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK. 
a New Juvenile Oratorio founded on Incidents 





s 7 - 
THE ABBOT COLLEGIATE | INSTITUTE 
For Youre Lapres, 
'* Fifth avenue, corner of Thirty-fourth street. 
The LuciUrEs ron of the second half year, commencing 
Feb. 5, will open with the ceurse of 
Pror. Hzxer B. Suits, D.D., on Estaetics, and of 
Pror. E. R. Prastzsz, M.D., LL.D., on Parstowoar. 
GORHAM D. ABBOT, Principal. 


| MARBLE MANTELS, SLATE MANTELS, 





“T. B. STEWART’S, 
: se . No, 412 Broadway, New York, 
Mantels and grates set in any part of the coantry, 








A 800K FOR EVERY’ HOME. 
4 FAMILY PHYSICIAN FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


THR 
HARBINGER OF HEALTH; 
CONTAINING , 
MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS 
FoR THE 
HUMAN BODY AND MIND. 


BY. ANDREW JACKSON DAVYIS,: 
(Formerly known as “Tue Povguxespsis CLAIBTOTAND"} 


Just published, a new and sare volume, designed as & popular 
Handbook of Health, adapted for use in the Family, Hospitel, 
and Camp. The work contains more than 

THREE HUNDRED PRESCRIPTIONS -_. 
for the treatment and cure of over ene hundred diferent dis 
eases and forms of disease incident to this climate, 

Ey” The Author's Prescriptions are given in the light of the 
“« Superier Condition. »” @ state in which every organ and function 
of the human system is transparently disclosed, with the most ap- 
propriate remedy for the greatest variety of cases.“@Q 

THE HARBINGER OF HEALTH is a plain, simple guide te 
health, with no quackery, no humbug, no universe! panacea. 

SENT BY MAIL FOR $h: 

The Publishers invite attention to the Tanz ov Conrewres, ag 

conveying an idea of the wide range of subjects embraced te 


CONTENTS, (Con.,) RW. 


Rheumatism and a Bad State of the Liver, 
Relation of Lungs to Brain, 

Rain and Electricity, 

Red and Black Pepper, 

Remain in your own Climate, 
Rheumatism, Membranous, Bemed 
Rheumatism, Periodical, Remedy 
Resignation as a Medicine, 
Remedial Use of Sugar, 
Ringworm, Cause and Cure, 


for, 
’ 


Reproductive Diseases, Causes of, 
Reproductive Diseases, Remedics for, 


ies 

Sympathetic Ganglia, 
Singular Physiological Facts, 

Structure of the Stomach, 

Spring-time Diseases, 

Spring Beverage, 

Skin Diseases, Origin of, 

Spiritual Briers and Thorns, 

Superior Condition, 

Self-Rectification, 

Suicide, the Evil of, 
Sweet Oi! in Relation to Poison, 
Surgery, American Improvements éa, 
Sleep, without Dreaming, 

Summer Foods and Drinks, 

Silk Dresses, Effect of Wearing, 

Sympathy with an Amputated Limb; 

State of the First Man, 

Spiritualistic Superstition, 

Strong Drink, Substitute for, 

Sleep, Proper Amount of, 
Sleeplessness—its Cause aad Cure, ! 
Spasms, Periodical, 

Stiff Ankle, Remedy for, 

Sick Headache, Cure for, 

Sour Stomach, Cure for, 

Sweating ef the Extremities, 

Spina Bifida, Cure for, 

Scarlet Fever, Prevention of, 

St. Vitus’ Dance, Remedy for, 

Scrofula and Erysipelas, Medicine for, 
Scar on the Face, 

Scariet Fever, Nature and Cure of, 
Strychnine, Antidote for, 

Swallowing Lizards, Frogs,.and Toads, 
Sweet Oil as a Remedy for Poison, 
Stomach, Tenderness at the Pit of, 
Suicide, Proclivity to, 

Stomach, Sinking at the Pit of, 

Sore Eyes, Sympathetic and Catarrh, 
Treatment of Disease, 

Temperaments, Marriages of, 

Tea, Coffee, Alcohol, and Tobaeco, 
Thoughts of a few Good Heads, 
Twenty-one Systems in the Human Body, . 
True and False Hospitality, 

Traveling as a Medicine, 

Temporary Insanity, Forms of. 

Tone of the Stomach Destroyed, 

Throat, for Lump in, 

Throat, Irritation in, 

Throat, Swelling of, 

Throat, Malignant Sore, Remedy for, . 
Throat. Sore, and Bitter Stomach, 

Throat, Consumptive Irritation in, 
Throat, Sore, and Naked Arma, 

Throat, Clergyman’s Sore, 

Tuberculosis, Remedy for, 

Throat, Enlargement of Glands in, 

Teeth, Loose, and Decaying Gums, 
Thyroid Gland, Enlargement of, 

Thin Shoes and Wet Feet, 

Typhoid Fever, Treatment for, 

Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and Chocolate, 
Tobacco Tremens, Remedy for, 

Unity of the Universe, 

Unhealthy Occupations, 

Unequal Bodily Developmeat, 

Uterus, Displaced, 

Vital Electricity, Action of, 

Vegetarianism among Animals, 

Value of Sunlight in Houses, 

Vitality, Depression of, 

Voice, Loss of, Remedy for, 

Virus Developed by a Seratch, 
Will-Power—How to Bxercise it, 
Will-Power— Additional Instructions, . 
What is Evil? 

Where goeth the Soul of Things * 
Wretchedness at Home, 

Would you Stop the Flowing River? 
What and Where.is Heaven 
Will-energy at Work, 

What the Will can Do, 
Weakness and Emaciation, Remedy for, 
Weakness and Pain, 

Water in the Stomach, 

Weak Stomach, Medicine for, 
Worms in Children, Remedy for, 
Worms Under the Skin, 
Wounds and Injuries, Poultices for, 
Water Dressings for Wounds, 
Water, the Medical Uses of, 
Women, a Voice to All. 


(For the remainder of the Table of Contents of this work eee 
Advertisements in other issues of Taz INDEPENDENT.) 


THE HARBINGER OF HEALTH 


Contains four hundred and twenty-cight closely printed pages, 
(12mo,) om good paper, and well bound. 
PRICK ONLY ONE. DOLLAR, 
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‘THE: SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. 


Ty m Ytell us/of the paladin the Khights‘of fendal 
times, : 
* ‘Whe flashed their tempered sabers in the light of Asian 
climes ; 


Who fiercely smote the Saracen, or cleft the turbaned 


Turk, 
And deemed thai in their Maker's sight they wrought 
& :leasing work. 


‘Their standard was a cross of rei. upon a ground of 
white,” 

And ’neath its glow of flame and snew these warriors 
loved to fight : 

And*ttio’ their life-blood stained the 
it no loss 

@ die the gory battle-death as “Sokliers of the 


plain, they counted 


As champions of Christendom they longed to measure 
swords 

Bach paladin ‘gainst Saladin and all his Paynim 
hordes ; 

And.whep the tramp of batile gave the signal for the. 


fray 
They galloped.on a countless foe as ’twere a gala 
day. 


But days of stecl-clad chivalry——of belted men and 
spurred, 

Have. vanished as.a wreath of snow by Austral 
breathings stirred ;— 

The world has lost her men-at-arms and yet sustained 
no loss ; ft 

They’ve purer fame who bear their name as “ Soldiers 
of the Cross.”’ 


hacir loins are girt with truthfulness, their breasts 
are.armed with right, 

Sal.ation’s helm and faith’s broad. shield-secure them 
in the fight, 

And while with sandal-wood of peace their fect are 
safely shod, 

With iron grasp they ever clasp the Spirit-sword of 
God. 


And they, too, have a banner proud to cheer them in 
the strife, ; ver 

They cluster ‘neath its glorious folds to serve the 
Prince of life ; 

Wt bears upon a field of white a-cross of ruby sizin, 

The white ground cries, “ Te righteous is!” the cross, 
“ He once was slain!” 


Their war-shout is “Immanuel!”’: they never know 
defeat, 

Wor ever hear that word of fear, the order to retreat ; 

Upon the grimy hosts of sin their dauntless legions 
pour “ ey 

As sweeps the thund'rous ocean surf upon-a shelving 
shore. 


‘Why then, let knight and armor bright rest in their 
dust and rust, , 

Ver nobler men are marching in the armies of the 
just :-— 

of ail that tinseled chivalry we’ve nothing left save 
dross, 

‘But Death and Hell go down before these Sorpizrs 


oF THE: Cross. ‘ 
Lane SEMINARY. 


‘THE HOLY GIANT... 


THE STORY OF’ 8T. CHRISTOPHER, 








Tuerr was once, long, long time ago, a roving 
soldier, of the heathen race of the Canaanites, whose 
name was Offer. He stood over twelve feet high 
in his stockings, his breast was like a broad shield, 
and his fists like two iron knobs. He was a rude, 
brawling fellow, who cared for nothing in the world , 
but fighting. Wherevér he went there was scuf- | 
fling and stabbing, and all manner of uproar and | 
confusion. Little did he care what was said er | 
thought of him. He knocked his way straight 
through all hindrances, and only laughed to hear | 
the seolding and grumbling behind him. 

This rough soldier had but. one rule for his life: 
he would consent to‘serve none but the very mighti- 
est. When he heard that the Emperor was the 
head of all Christendom, he presented himself be- 
fore the monarch, saying: “ Sir Emperor, wilt thou 
have me? I will.serve no meaner man.” The 
Emperor measured him with his eyes from head to | 
foot, and thoughi it was surely old Samson come 
to life again. “ Yea,” said he, “I will take thee, if 
thou wilt serve me for ever.” “As to for ever,” 
quoth Offer, “that’s not so soon said; but while I 
de serve thee, woe be to ‘the head that raises itself 
against thee !” So he went up and down the land 
with the Emperor for a long time, and enjoyed him- 
self mightily ; for neither at board nor in battle was 
found his match. 

Now it happened that the Mmperor had aiso a 
minstrel, who sang from early morning till the time 
of rest; and whenever the Emperor was weary 
wih a long march, the sweet tones of his harp and 
voice refreshed him like a balmy sleep. Onse, 
jast as the sun was setting, the army encamped be- 

fore a thick forest. The Emperor sat down to cat ; 
cand while he feasted and quaffed the sparkling cup, 
the minstrel iried his best in rhyme. It chanced 
that he mentioned:the Evil One in his song, and Offer 
ebserved that the Emperor thereupon made the siga 
ef the cross. * What joke is this of any liege?” he 
asked. “It is,” said the Emperor, “to guard me 
ay ainst the Evil One, who exercises a fearful power 
w thin this wood.” “Up!” eried Offer scornfually, 
“i¢tus hunt him from the forest.” “No, Offer,” 
replied the Emperor, mildly, “ we might get harm 
to our souls.” “Farewell, Sir Emperor,” said 
Offer, “give me my wages and let me go. Since 
you tremble before the Evil One, he is the mightier, 
-and.him will I serve.” 

Forthwith he plunged into the wood, forcing his 
way merrily through the tangled thicket into the 
wery heart of the dark forest. There, in the midst 
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| 
| 
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“flows a swift river, whose current will endure | toward them, and express those feelings by appro- 
neither boat nor bridge, obstructing the way of | priate actions? What.actions will receive a surer 
pious pilgrims to the Holy City. t it be thy | reward? “uN “A Pastor. 
ch e to bear them safely over on thy back.” | . ; _ 


gly,” cried Offer; and forthwith he built a 
hut beside the stream. and waited for pilgrims. 
Hour after hour, day after day, patient as a camel 
or an elephant, he bore the pious burden from shore 
to shore ; and if any one offered him money for the 
service, he said, “Nay, I do it for.eternal hfe!” — 
And so he did for many a long year, till ‘his hair 
grew white with age. At length, on a dark and 
stormy night, he heard a little piteous voice, call- 
ing: “Good Offer, gentle Offer, strong Offer, fetch 
me over!” Sleepy and weary was the old man; 
but he remembered the Son of Mary, grasped, : 
yawning, the young pine-tree which he used as a { 
staff to help him through the deep mire and rushing | 
water, and waded lustily to the other shore. But | 
no pilgrim is to be seen; he thinks he must have 
been dreaming, trudges back to his hut, and lies 
down to sleep again. Scarcely had he forgot him- 
self when the little piteous voice again calls : “ Good 
Offer, gentle Offer, strong Offer, fetch me over!” 
He rises patiently the second time, wades through 
the stream and looks about, but can see no pilgrim. 
So he lies down to sleep again. Then comes once 
more the little piteous voice, now shrill and clear : 
“Good Offer, gentle Offer, strong Offer, fetch me 
over!” The third time, he takes his pine-tree staff, 
and steps bravely into the cold, cold water. “Now 
will I find thee,” said he, “ be thou man or mouse, 
if I stay up all night for it.” And sure enough, 
there he found on the other shore a little lad ina 
white mantle, with a head of golden curls, from 
which rayed a halo of soft light. With one small 
hand herasped a little banner, showing a lamb on 
its blue ground ; in the other lay a round globe. 
His clear eyes looked up, full of smiling trust, into 
the face of Offer, who raised him with two fingers 
and set him on the top of his head. But his pa- 
tience was nearly gone. “ Methinks,” he mutter- 
ed, “the child might as well have gone a-pleasur- 
ing by daylight?” But as he descends intothe deep 
flood, what means it ?—the little one grows heavier 
than so much Jead! Svon the strong man is fain to 
draw him down upon his shoulders. Heavier and 
heavier grows the burden; Offer sinks in the miry 
bottom ull the water is almost to his head. Ex- 
hausted, with sweat pouring from his face, scarce- 
ly able to save himself from drowning, he at length 
staggers to the land, sets down the child, and casts 
himse!f trembling on the earth. “ Little master,” he 
gasps, “| pray thee go no further; this time I have 





_reeeived a harm.” 


The child looks upon him with a gracious smile, 
spreads out his little hands, and says: “ Offer! thy 
sins be forgiven. thee! Henceforth thou shalt be 
called Christopher, for thou hast borne the Christ, 
the Savier of the world, the Son of Mary. Plant 
thy dry staff in the ground; in the morning thou 
shalt behold a sign that this is true.” 

He vanishes in pure light; Christopher folds his 
hands, looks up to heaven, and says: “ My limbs 
tremble, my strength fails, I know that iny end is 
near. So be it, Lord; for my sins are forgiven,and 
I have found the Son of Mary.” 

He plants the pine-tree in the earth. At dawn 
it had become’ green as the young grass in spring; . 


‘as the day advanced it shot forth buds and crowned 


itself with flowers, as the almond-tree in time of 

blossom. At sunset the angels came down, and 

bore St. Christopher away to Abraham’s bosom. 
Evsesia. 


[We add to the above beautiful version of the 
story of St. Christopher—which is from the pen of 
a contributor whom our readers have more than 
once welcomed on this page—the following metrical 
version of the same old legend, by Miss Dinah 
Muloch of England.—Eps. InpEPENDENT.]} 


A LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


“ Carry mc across!” 
The Syrian heard, rose up, and braced 
His huge limbs to the accustomed toil: , 
“My child, see how the waters boil ! 
The night-black heavens look angry-faced ; 
ut life is little loss. 


I'll carry thee with joy, 
If needs be, safe as nestling dove ; 
For o’er this stream I pilgrims bring 
In service to one Christ, a King 
Whom I have never seen, yet leve.” 
* | thank thee,’ said the boy. 


Cheerful, Arprobus took 
The burden on his shoulders great, 
And stepped into the waves once more ; 
When, lo! they leaping rise and roar, 
And ‘neath the little child’s light weight 
The tottering giant shook. 


“Who art thou?” cried he wild, 
Struggling in middle of the ford : 
* Boy, as thou look’st, it seems to ne 
The whole world’s load I bear in thee : 
Yet”-—* For the sake of Christ, thy Lord, 
Carry me,” said the chidd. 


No more Arprobus swerved, 
But gained the farther bank, and then 
A voice cried, * lieace Christepheros be! 
Yor canying, thou hast carried Me, 
The King of angels and of men, 
The Master thou hast served.” 


And in the moonlight blue 
The saint saw—not the wandering bey, 
But Him who walked upon the sea 
And o’er the plains of Galilee, 
Til, filled with mystic, awful joy, 

His dear Lord Christ he knew. 


Oh, little is all loss, 
And brief the space ’twixt shore and shore, 
{f thou, Lord Jesus, on us Jay, 
‘Through the deep waters of our way, 
The burden that Christopheros bore— 
To carry Thee across. 





“A WHOLE GLASS.” 


InTERVALS of religious consolation relieved the 
general despondency of Cowper in his latter years. 
Among these occurred one which was brought about 
in a very interesting manner. 

He awoke one morning in deep dejeetion, exclaim- 
ing, “I shall perish.” Suddenly there appeared to 
him the vision of a wine-glass, and an unknown 
voice was heard saying, “A whole glass.” The 
story of Mrs. Honey wood was thus suggested to him. 


Thie estimable Christian lady became a victim of 





of a cleared space, stood an altar to the devil, 
ewhereon human bones and skeletons of horses 
ahimmered white and ghastly in the moonlight. , 
@fier didnot allow himself to be at all disturbed by 
the sight, gazed awhile serenely at the skulls and 
bones, called thries-on the Evil One, then laid him- 
self. down and begam to snore. About midnight, 
he heard the earth erack, and lo! on a coal-black 
horse, rose out of the cleft a Moorish knight, with a 
Jong train of followers behind him! He dashed 
down furiously on Offer, smoke and fire, 
and ina voice of fire demanded that he should bind 
hiznself to his service for ever. “Not so fast, 
my friend,” said Offer, “I will try your met- 
tle awhile first.” So he goes for a long time 
wp and down the world with Satan, and likes 
his service better than the Emperor's. But 
it happened, as ence they were proceeding along 
fle highway; three aid eresses stood before 
them on. ithe road. At this sight Satan sud- 
denly checked his black horse, and whispered trem- 
bhingly, “Let. us steal round by the forest path !” 
“Is my master afraid of the gallows-trees?” eried 
Offer, scernfully. “Know you net,” said Satan, 
“that the Son of Mary, who died on the eross, has 
greatpower? Take heed, or it will be the worse 
for you.” “if that is so,” quoth Offer, “ good-by 
s te your worship. As I came to you uncalled, I 
Will make. free to go unbidden.” 

Se on he rides, asking of every traveler he meets 
where he shall find the Son of Mary. But as 
ea try the Savior in their hearts, he finds none to 
ehivw the way to his dwelling. At length one 
eva ning he reached the eave of a pious hermit, who 

ed him on a bed of straw, and refreshed him 


religious despondency, and finally gave herself up 
as abandoned by God. In conversation with a min- 
ister, she dashed a wine-glass, which she happened 
to be holdingin her hand, upon the floor, exclaiming, 
“T am as surely damned as this glass is broken.” 
Strange to eay, the glass was talea up whole. She 
ultimately regained her religieus enjoyment, which 
never after left her. 

Cases where self-abandonment is mistaken for 
abandonment by God are not unusual ;—they come 
under the observation of ever) active Christian. 
To one in this frame of mind, incidents like the 
above are always cheering. H. B. 





DUTY OF VISITING THE AGED. 


“I sotemniy charge you,” said a venerable min- 
ister, “to remember the aged members of the 
ehurch. Tho duty of visiting the aged and infirm 
members of the ehureh of Christ is not peculiar to 
ministers only. The members of Christ’s body 
sympathize one with another, and it is fitting and 
imperative that the young should contribute to the 
heppiness of the aged. The aged love to receive 
attention from the young ; they are pleased to kaow 
that they are not forgotten; they rejoice to know 
there are those who are active in that cause which 
they love so weil.” 

Unless we are watchful we shall negiect this 
duty. We do not meet them in the course of busi- 
ness; they are not even in the streets; perhaps 
they are seen in the house of God. In their retire- 
ment they are easily forgotten. We must make an 
effort to bear them in mind. The friends of their 
youth are gone, and left them lone ims in this 
vale of tears. Solitude, decaying vigor of mind as 
well es of body, commend them to our sympathy. 
Let us remember the aged, let us cheer their lonely 





d appeased his hunger, | ve, sought 
ro OY, of Mary, canst thou diceot me to his dwell 
ing?” \ Then the holy man instructed him in the 
faith, nat nate him, if wa Sone =e his: soul, = 
inta’ thé desert, John a 

prc 1 ife jn prayer and fasting. nana 
father,” saa’ Offer, “I have no stemach for grass- 
hoppers.and A oney. If there's no other door to Par- | 
adise, 1 prefer. stay outside.” “Nay, my son,” 
the wise he.-mit, “if thou. hast no calling to 
jninal exercise.'; thou must try good works.” | 
That sounds like reason,” said Offer; “whereto 
is my strength givey me except for works? What 
shall 1 a9 fini]? ¢*Yonden)” vaid the hermit, 


hours by friendly visits ; let us tell them what is | see if Fannie was there; she sent the nursery-maid | b*7PY- Ambitious to found a family, he got into 
doing for Christ in his church ; let us talk with thom to hunt in the streets, and her eldest daughter to | debt, and in old age he was a ruined man. Whea 
about that better world which they are soon to | inform her father at his office, and he hastened at about to leave Abbotsford for the last time, he said, 
enter. We may find the performance of this duty |. once to the chief of ‘police, and soon it was tele- When I think on what Pr paps ney i with 
profitable to ourselves. We also secure their | praphed all over the city that a child was lost. The | Whet it was not long ago, I ‘es if my heart 
prayers; and who can tell how great will be the wee in an agony of grt ssddestenend the would break. Lonely, aged, deprived of all my 
effect upon our usefulness? The performance of | careless little brother who left the door open cried | f#mily, 1 am an impoverished and embarrassed 
this duty is most acceptable to the Savior. Ho re-| as if his.heart would break. } man.’ At another time he ‘writes, * Death has 
‘garde all the. ki shown to his children The father, efter she had been three hours } Clored the dark avenve of love and friendships. I 
hown to himself. _Weknow how he felt toward missing, Was hurrying in « half-distrapted manner look at them as thro Shecgratel dont Ae botiel 
his aged followers. What can be more pleasing to | on¢e more to the police station to see i heasaldent | Bex monuments of those who once 
him than that we should entértain similar feelings | any tidings of his Jost child, fearing she might be no ether wish than that 
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TO SLEEP. 
BY ALLEN J. CURTIS. 
S.ezr! that knittest two eyelids into one, 
Shutting without the carking cares of day, 
Closest the senses’ portals one by one, 
And, breathing on the pulse’s maddened play, _ 
So gently wins it to thy silken sway, 
Till the toil-weary hands together pressed 
Ride softly rocked upon the heaving breast, *~ 
And pain that plows the brew, is far away ; 
Come thou, like dusk, upon thy shadowy wing, 
Silently, with no pinion’s fluttering, 
And |ct thy magic wand above me gleam, 
While I from out this weary frame may spring, 
And wander far beside some sunlit stream, 
‘Led by the silver-slippered fairy, Dream. 








PET'S ADVENTURE. 


Pet was a merry, laughing, careless little rogue, 
entirely independent, as one would suppose who 
might have watched her as she performed droll 
antics in the nursery, or imitated grown-up ladies 
in the parlor. Her real name was Fannie, but she 
was seldom called by it. One of her favorite 
amusements was to “make calls.” She would dress 
up in any garment she could find which belonged 
to an older person, get a parasol or a fan, if she 
could find one. and then go about the house niak- 
ing calls in the kitchen, parlor, dining-room, or 
nursery, anywhere she could find any one; she 
would inquire after the health of all their real or 
imaginary relations, and ask the oddest questions 
and make the drollest answers. She would hold 
long conversations with the rocking-chair or the 
bureau, and then rise and bid them “ good morn- 
ing” or “good evening,” and take her departure 
with the air of an experienced member of society. 
It so happened one day that when Fannie was in 
one of her“ calling” entertainmeats, a company of 
soldiers passed the head of the street with a band 
of musie ; and her brother, who was playing with 
his top in the same room, dropped his toys, and ran 
off after them, leaving the street door open. This 
was in 2 large city, where people keep their doors 
locked all the time, except when people go out and. 
in. Fannie ran after her brother, and for the first 
time in her life found herself alone at the open door. 
- “Now Ill make some calls,” said the little rogue 
to herself; and she took a large, red silk handker- 
chief of her father’s, which she had been playing 
with, and spread it out all over her little white 
shoulders; then geiting a cane she contrived to 
knoek down a bonnet of her older sister's from the 
high place where it lung, and put it on her head, 
and taking an old fan from among her playthings, 
she started off. She scanipered down the street as 
fast as she could, lest semcbedy should see her and 
come after her. When she got to the corner, she 
hesitated a little which way to go, but finally-tol- 
lowed the soldiers, though they were. now, some 
distance off. - After walking a long way; looking 
into various shops, and gratifying her curiosity for. 
the first time in locking as long as she pleased at 
whatever she saw, she thought she would make a 
“call.” So she went up the first pair of steps she 
came to, and stood on tip-toe to pull the bell.. Her 
tiny little fingers could not pull the handle much, 
but she waited and waited, and as nobody came 
she at last said to herself: , : 

“T guess they’re all gone out of town to-day ;” and 
she started off with a run and jump, and wandered 
on, and at last tried another door-bell. This one 
was lower, and pulled easier ; she made it ring, and 
presently the girl came to the door. 

“Is Mrs. Brown at home ?” asked Fannie. 

“Mrs. Brown? Indade she doesn't live here,” 
answered the girl. 

“Ts Mrs. Howard at home, then ?” 

“There’s no such lady here, and what for do ye 
want to find her?” said the girl, who saw that the 
child was some little runaway, from her uncouth 
bonnet and great red handkerchief. 

“Oh! I’m only out making calls,” said Pet ;/ ahd 
off she ran, straight into the street, directly before 
an omnibus, Which was coming rapidjy down the 
strect. 

A lady sprang from the sidewalk and caught 
her in her arms, just in time to save her. 

* Where are you going, little one?” she asked. * 
“Don't catch me up so! I’m going out makiag 
calls,” said Faunie, as she landed on the sidewalk. 

A glance at the enormous bounct which swung 
and jostled and twisted round on the little curly 
head, and the great handkerchief, all awry, con- 
vineed the lady that she had caught a nursery run- 
away, and ovght to take care of her. 

“ What is your name ?” asked the young lady. 

“My name is Pet,” she replied. 

“But your other name, dear,” said the Thdy; 
“can't you tel) me your real name?” 

“I’ve only got one other rea!, truly name,” said 
Pet. 

“ Well, what is that?” 

“It's ‘darling.’ That's what mamma calls-me.” 

The lady laughed heartily. 

“Well, won’t you come home with mc? Come, 
and make a call at my house,” she said, “I love 
little girls.” 

“Where is your house 2” said Pet. 

“Oh, it isn't far,” said the lady; and her sister, 
who was with her, very much amused, was 
delighted at the prospect of taking the sweet little 
creature home with them, finding out where she 
belonged, and taking her home te her parents. 

They were soon at: the lady’s house, and there 
Pet made herself quite at home, seeming not in the 
least shy of strangers. The mother of the young 
ladiés, learning that she had been saved from being 
run over, was full of interest to find out whom she 
belonged to. 

“She must be three years old, at least,” said the 
elder lady, when they told her she would tell no 
name but “ Pet” and “ Darling.” ‘So she undertook 
to question her. 

* What is your mamma's name ?” asked the lady. 

“It's my darling mamma, nothing else.” 

“Well, where does your darling mamma live ?” 
said the lady. _ 

“Oh, up in the front chamber, most always.” 

“But can't you tell me what street it is ?” 

“ Oh, yes, it’s the street where Minnie Bell lives, 
and Carrie Gray.” 

“Does your papa keep a store ?” 

“ My papa ‘s gone to his office.” 

“Where is it, Pet? Don’t you know what street 
papa’s office is in 7” said the younger lady. 

“It’s down town. He goes down there every 
day,” said the little witch, who knew perfeotly weil 
the street, and number of both house and. office ; 
but she was out in search of adventure, and did not 
want to be taken home. 

Just then one of the young ladies noticed a mark 
on the corner of the red handkerchief, and discov- 
cred her father's initials, G. W.C., in white sewing 

ik. 

“ Now I'll get the directory and find this all out,” 
said the young lady. 

So she locked over all the names of people who 
had effices, lawyers, doctors, railroad agents, editors, 
ete., till she found a name which had those initials— 
in fact, she found three or four; then she looked for 
the place of residence, and having found it, she pro- 
ceeded to find out whether any Bells or Grays 
lived in the same street, and having found both, she 
clapped her hands and exclaimed, 

“Eureka! Now I think, little Pet, that you and 
I will take another walk together,” and the sisters 
prepared for a walk of fo miles, to take the little 
estray home to her frightened mother. 

They did not miss her for some time after she 
wes gone, for the family down stairs suppesed she 
was up in the nursery, and her mother, who sat 
sewing in “the front chamber,” thought she was 
safe down stairs with her brother; but when the 
street-deor was found 
the whole house was in 
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found trampled by the feet of horses, when what 
should he see coming toward him but his lost one, 
led between the two young ladies ! 

She made one bound forward, and he caught her 
in his arms. .' 
-:“ Oh! my ehild, my precious Pet—where have 
you been?” he exclaimed, as he trembled with joy, 
holding her to his bosom. 
“Only out to. make a few calls, papa,” said the 
little rogue, “and they had all gone out of town !” 

H. W. 





Suppen Dratru.—* Sudden death,” the venerable. 
Professor Silliman used to tell his students, “ is 
never to be dreaded. If it be God’s will, let the 
angel of death come in a flash ; only let him find 
me at the post of duty. He cannot come too 
quickly.” 

Whatan exchange! From labor to rest! From 
incessant toil and suffering to blessed enjoyment! 
From sin and pain and sorrow to holiness and hap- 
piness and rejoicing! From’ the fight to the vie- 
tory! From the warfare to the triumph! From 
the battle to the crown! Can the herald of sueh 
tidings come too soon ? P. M.S. 





Selections. 
THE LESSONS _OF MEWS LIVES. 


Grorcr BrumMe 1 entered the fashionable world 
at the age of twenty-one, with a princely fortune 
atcommand. He gave himself wholly and entire- 
ly to the cultivation of the highest tastes of fash- 
iopable life. He spent £200 a year on dress alone, 
and so refined was he in his manners and grace, 
that he came to be admitted to the highest circles 
of the nobility, and the “Prince Regent,” says his 
biographer, “ would occasionally attend his dress- 
ing-room for an hour in the morning, to wateh the 
mysterious grace with which he discharged the 
cuties of his toilet.” Years passed away, and this 
man’s fortune was spent. His friends then desert- 
ed him—he fled to the Coutinent—begged for his 
bread in the strects of Paris; and died in a lunatic 
atylum. Ile kad sown the wind—he reaped the 
whirlwind ; and with him the fashions of lite were 
found to be “vanity of vanities and vexation of 
spirit.’ 

The great Duke of Marlborough accumulated a 
milion of money, and died in wretchedness of 
mind, while his property went to enrieh a family 
who were looked upon by him in his lifetime as 
his greatest enemics. A Scottish nobleman took a 
friend to the summit of a hill on his property, and 
told him that all he could look on was his own. 
“Surely your lordship must be.a happy man,” said 
this jriend ; to which he replied, “ I do not believe 
that there is in all this vast cireuit a more unhappy 
mon than myself.” ° 
The wealthy Colonel Charteris, when dying, said 
he would give £30,000 to any one who could prove 
“ 1 satisfaction that there was no such place as 
rel]. 

__ Elwes, the miser, when dying, was found weep- 

ing with anxiety and grief because he had mislaid 

a five-pound note. 

; But of all men who have sought for enjoyment 

in riches, perhaps the case of the Ja‘e William 

Beekiord ot Fouthill Abbey, in England, is the 

most remarkable. Inheriting a large fortune, he at 

first resided in Portugal, where he lived in a mon- 

astery, “ the ceiling of which was gilded and paint- 

ed; the floor spread with Persian carpets of the 

finest texture ; the tables decked with superb ewers 

and basins of chased silver.” “ A stream of water | 
flowed through his kitchen, from which were form- 

ed reservoirs containing every kind of river fish. 

Cn one side were heaped up loads of game and 

venison; on the other side were vegetables and 

fruit in endless variety. Beyend a long line of 

stores extended a row of ovens, and close to them, 

hillecks of the finest wheaten flour, rocks of sugar, 

jars of the purest oil, and pastry in various abund- 

ance.” The magnificent saloon in which he dined 

was covered with pictures and lighted up with a 

profusion of wax tapers in services of silver, and 

the banquet usually consisted of rarities and deli- 

cacies ef every season from distant countries. 

When in England, he pulled down a splendid man- 

sicn, erected by his father at a cost of nearly a 

quarter of a million of money, to build an Abbey, 

whose towers, like the tower of Babel, might reach 

to heaven. A wall nearlytwenty miles m cireum- 

jeienee inclosed his mansion and grounds, and so 

costly were the furnishings of the place that iis 

glories transcended those of oriental splendor. 

One who saw the Abbey and grounds says, “ Gold 

and silver vases and cups are so numerous here 

that they dazzle the eye, and when one looks round 
at the cabinets, candelabra, and ornaments which 

decorate the rooms, we may almost imagine that 
we etand in the treasury of some oriental prince, 
whose riches consist entirely in vessels of gold and 

rilver enriched with precious stones of every sort, 
from ihe ruby to the diamond.” Such was Beck- 
jord of Fonthill Abbey, with his princely manasion 
and an income of £180,000 a year. But was he 
happy ? No. He was wretched, and a reverse of 
fortune having unexpectedly come upon him, he 
was driven from his mansion, spent the last of his 
cays in misery, and died, anether painful example 
of the folly of seti:ng the heart on earthly enjoy- 
ments, and proving again the truth of the wise 
| man’s words, “ Vanity of vanities, saith the preach- 
cr, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

William Pitt, son of the great Earl of Chatham, 
was endowed with the rarest gifts of nature, and, 
at the early age of twenty-four, was prime minister 
of England. “The mightiest intellects,” says one 
who knew him well, “bent before him, and the 
highest offices were in his patronage. Each morn- 
ing when he rose he was entitled to assert that, in 
all the vast empire of England, the sun shone on 
none who was in reality, however he might be in 
neme, more powerful than himself. And yet this 
great man, during his public carcer, was always 
wretched. miserable, unhappy.” “He died,” says 
a biographer, “in his forty-seventh year, on the 
anniversary of the very day on which he had en- 
tered Parliament. Oh, what a difference there was 
between the buoyant youth of twenty aud the care- 
worn statesman of forty-seven! Before the eyes 
of the one sperkied a long vista of political enjoy- 
ments and honors; before the eyes of the other 
were the anxieties and cares which had attended 
them when gresped. He had followed as his ob- 
ject in hfe unsanctified ambition, and he fouad it 
vanity and vexation of spirit,” “and died,” says 
Wilberforce, “ of a broken heart.” 

Robert Clive was a mercantile clerk in Indie. 
He had a passion for the life of a soldier, and obtain- 
ed an ensigney in the army of the East. Here he 
tose until he became the conqueror of India, and 
had the treasures of the East at his feet. 
“The whole kingdom,” wrote his father to him, 
“is in transporte at the glory and success you have 
— come away, and let us rejoice together.” 

e returned, was impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, and was so ehagrined and disappointed that 
he tock his own life. 

Among these whe have sought for happiness in 
the honors and excitements of public life, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the orator, is a melancholy in- 
stance of the folly of such a course. [nthe House 
of Commons, so powerful was the impression pro 
duced by his speeches, that members could no! 
trust themselves to vote on any question on which 
he spoke, until the excitement had subsided. Yet 
this man died in wretchedness and want. His last 
words were, “I am absolutely undone.” 

Turn we now to the field of literature. There 
we have in the foremost prank Sir Walver Scott. 
“ Never, perbaps, in any period of the world’s _his- 
tory,” says a contemporary of Scott, “ did literary 
talent receive a homage so universal as that of 
Scott. His reputation was coextensive not only 
with the English ‘age, but with the bounda- 
ries of civilization. In one year, too, his literary 
producti ns yielded him £15,000. The King con- 
ferscd on him a baronetcy, and wherever he ap- 
peared, at home or abroad, he was the lion of the 
day. All the good things of life were his. His 
mansion at Abbotsford realized the highest concep-_ 
tions of a poet’s imagination, and seemed like ‘a 
peem in stone.’ His compeny was of the most 
honorable of the land, and his domestic enjoyments 
al] that his heart could desire. Yet he was not 
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it may open’ for me at no distant period.’ And 
again, ‘Some new object of complaint comes every 
moment. Sicknesses come thicker and thicker ; 
friends are fewer and fewer. The recollection of 
youth, health, and powers of activity, neither im- 
proved nor enjoyed, is a poor ground of comfort. 
The best is, the long halt will arrive at length and 
clore all.’ And the long haltdid arrive. Not long 


_ before he died, Sir Walter requested his daughter 
' to wheel him to his desk. She then 
; his hand, but his fingers refused to 


) & pen into 
their office. 
Silent tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘Take me 


back to my own room,’ he said; ‘there is no rest 


for Sir Walter but in his grave.’ A few days after 
this he died, realizing, in reference to all his fame, 
henor, and renown, the truth of Solomon, ‘ Vanity 
of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity and 
vexalion of spirit.’ ” 

Campbell, the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
in his old age wrote,“Iam alone-in the world. 
My wife and the child of my hopes are dead—my 
only surviving child is consigned to a living tomb 
(a lunatic asylum)—my old friends, brothers, sis- 
ters, are dead, all but one, and she too is dying— 
my Inst hopes are blighted. As for fame, it is a 
Lublle that must soon burst. Earned for others, 
sheared with others, it was sweet; bat at my age, 
tomy own solitary experience, It is bitter. Left in 
my chamber alone by myself, is it wonderful my 
phiiorophy at times takes flight; that I rush into 
com} any; resort to ihat which blunts, but heals no 
pang; and then, sick of the world, and dissatisfied 
with myself, shrink back into solitude?” And in 
this state of mind he died. ‘ : 

Cheries the Fifth resigned his crown in despair 
of gelling happiness on the throne. 
Russia, an empress of the most ambitious charac- 
ter, sought for happiness in earthly glory, yet could 
not get rest in sleep from the torments of a guiity 
conscience. And many other cases might be ad- 
duced to show how true it is, as the poet says— 


“Uneasy lies the head that wears 4 crown.” 


These are examples of the vanity of pursuing 
the mirage of life. The objects of pursuit, had 
they been sanctified and good, would have yielded 
happiness if mghtly realized ; for divine Providence 
las s0 constituted man that, even as a mundane 
being, he niay possess much real enjoyment. Be 
it ours, then, to “set the affections on things above, 
and not on things below, that perish,in the using ;” 
to Jay up treasures in heaven, where “neither 
moth nor rast doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break not through nor steal ;” se to run that we 
may cbiain, and so to struggle for the crown that, 
like Paul, we may be enabled to say, “I have fought 
2 good fight, | have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith ; heneeforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the rizht- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to 
me cnly, but to al] them also that love his appear- 
ing.” —Rev. J. H. Wilson, London. 





“AS GOD WILL.” 


Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers, 
God's breath upon the flame doth blow ; 
And al! my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper: As God will! 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


He comes, and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so, 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow : 
And yet I whisper: As God will! 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


He takes my softened heart and beats it ; 
The sparks fly off at every blow ; 
He turns it o'er and o’er and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow : 
And yet I whisper: As God will! 
And in his mighty hand hold stilL 


Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be ; 
Its end may come, and will to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me. 
So I say trusting: As God will! 
And, trusting to the end, bold still. 


He kindles, for my profit purely, 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand ; 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 

Inflicted by a Master hand : 
So I say praising: As Gop wii.! 
And in him, and sufler still. 
—Julius Sterm. 





THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS, 


VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF THE SOUTITERN REBELLION, 
BY PROF. PARK. 

The Bibliotheca of this month has an article with 
the above title, from which we give the following 
extrecis: 

“ The citizens of the United States have been fond 
of saying, that the king of our Israel brought our 
jaihers as a vine eut of Egypt, that he east out the 
heathen, and caused his chosen palm to take deep 
roct, so that the hills were covered with the shadow 
of it. If, now, the knife of the marander be raised 
against this goodly vine, and be allowed to sever 
ihe branches of it, then will not only our own land of 
promise be desolate, but all other lands will be 
efilicted ; there will be arrayed against each other, 
not merely two confederacies, but three or four, or 
seven ; and there will be unremitting war among 
them; and the cause of freedom will be down- 
trodden, not on this continent alone, but throughout 
the world: and the church of Christ will suffer, for 
itis to our united Republic that men look for an 
enterprising, an aggressive, a practical, a hard- 
working religion. Therefore,as merciful citizens, 
desirous of liberalizing the despotisms of the Old 
World, and of Christianizing the heathen tribes, we 
cal] on our rulers to arrest this illegal and un- 
reasonable rebellion. If it cannot be stayed with- 
opt the loss of treasures and blood ; /et the loss come. 
If it cannot be stayed without inflicting the extreme 
punishment of the law on some ringleader in the 
revolt, we grieve for the necessity, but the chastise- 
ment will ‘rescue us from robbery in the time of 
peace, and from piracy in the time of war ;’ and let 
itcome. But if he be given up to this fearful pun- 
ishment, he must endure not only pain but lasting 
ignominy. Our tears flow for the ignominy, but it 
will preserve us hereafter from wholosale theft, 
from perjury, from barbarism ; and let itcome. But 
if he be doomed to the legal punishment of his crime, 
his children will be fatherless and his wife a widow. 
It isa terrible woe. But unless it come, not a few 
only, but thousands of children will be fatherless ; 
not one only, but hundreds of wives will be widows. 
The Government must be upheld ; therefore let his 
household be left desolate. But if he expiate his 
crime on the gallows, his children will become 
vegabonds and beg. We are saddened at thoir 
misery. We forewarned him of it, we entreated 
him to spare his unoffending offspring. Still, unless 
treason be now rebuked with all the emphasis which 
the law allows, every hill and dale will ere long 
echo and re-echo with the cry of mendicant ohil- 
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dren. Then let his little ones de vagabonds and 
beg, rather than that all the ilies of the land be 
scattered, mothers fleeing with their babes from the 


gverrilla hordes with famine in their train.” 





THE ATHENIAN AND HIS ONE-EYED 
SLAVE. 

An Athenian went to Jerusalem to study there. 
When he had spent three years in that city, and 
saw that he made no progress, he concluded te re- 
turn home. But he needed aservant to accompany 
lnm on his journey ; so he weat to a market-place 
and bought one. When he paid dewn the money 
and began to examine his servant more closely, he 
found, to his astonishment, that he was blind in 

“one eye. 

“ You ignoramus!” he said to himself, “ here are 
the most precious fruits of your talents. Three and 
a half years have | studied hers, and in the end 
eve gathered wisdom enough to buy a half-blind 
slave! ! 

“Be not alarmed,” said the one whe sold it to 






him. “Depend upon my word, although he is 
blind in one eye, he can see better than others with 
two eyes.” . 

The Athenian now started his servant on 
his way home. When they had gone some dis- 
tance, the slave said to his master: “ Let us 
on. We will then overtake Who is 
distance ahead of us.” | pa 

“} see no traveler,” said the master. 


- 


ahead of us, 





were dearto me, and with 


Catherine of | 
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carries a foal of two colts, and also two baskets 
slung over her, one filled with wine, the other with 


vinegar. 
“Be still, gabbler, you wordy fool!” exclaimed 
the master, angrily. “I see my purchase is still 


worse than 1 supposed. I only thought you blind, 
now I see you are a simpleton in the bargain !” 
“Well, well, only have a little patience, and you 
shall see that I have told you only the truth !” said 
the slave, justifying himself. : 
They went forward and overtook the travelers ; 
and now, to his great surprise, the Athenian found 
all to be just as the slave had described it. Then 
he begged him to explain how he had known all 
this ‘without seeing either the animal or the 
traveler. 

“ That I will tell you,” saidtheslave. “Llooked 
in the road, where I saw the scarcely visible hoof- 
tracks of an ass. From this I concluded that he 
might be an hour ahead of us; for otherwise the 
track would no longer have been seen. T saw also 
that the grass had been cropped off on one side of 
the road, but not on the other, from whichI judged 
that the animal was blind in one eye. A little 
further on we passed over a sandy part of the road, 
and from the deep tracks in the sand I concluded 
that the animal must be heavy with foal. Farther 
I observed the wet droppings which the liquid left’ 
on the sand. Some seemed absorbed, others left 
little bubbles on the surface, prodaced by the fer- 
mentation, and from these signs I determined the 
nature of the liquids !” 

Now the Athenian was astonished at the keen 
perceptions of his servant, and afterwards treated 
him with great consideration.— Translated from the 
Hebrew by Rev. H. Harbaugh. 





HANNAH MORE’S VIEW OF INGRA- 
TITUDE. 


Ar a dinner party at Bath, Rev. Mr. Jay, by 
whom the anecdote was communicated, was la- 


| menting the ingratitude which Haunah More had 


recently met with from a person whom he had 
recommended to her beneficence; upon which he 
received a look from her which silenced him, After 
dinner, drawing him into a corner of the room, she 
said: 

“You know we must never speak of such things 
as these before people, for they are always teo back- 
ward to do good, and they are sure to dwell on such 
facts to justify their illiberality.” She finally 
added, “It is well for us sometimes to meet with 
such instances of ingratitude, to show us our mo- 
tives; for if they have been right, we shall not re- 
pent what they have done, though we lament the 
depravity of a fellow-creature. In these instances, 
also, as in a glass, we may sce little emblems of 
ourselves ; for what, after all, is the ingratitude of 
any one toward us, compared with our ingratitude 
toward our Infinite Benefactor ?” 





THE ONLY THING TO BE FEARED. 


Amupst all the perils which now surround us 
there is one only which I dread. It is the peril 
which comes from some new surrender to slavery, 
some fresh recognition of its power, some present 
dalliance with its intolerable pretensions. Worse 
than any defeat, oreven the flightof an army, would 
be such abandonment of principle. From all such 
peril, good Lord, deliver us! And there is one way 
of safety clear as sunlight, pleasant as the paths of 
peace. Over its broad and open gate is written 
simply JUSTICE. There is victory in that word. 
Do justice, and you will be twice blessed; for 
so you will subdue the rebel master while you ele- 
vate the slave. Do justice frankly, generously, 
nobly, and you will find strength instead of weak- 
ness, while all seeming responsibility will disappear 
in obedience to God’s everlasting law. Do justice, 
though the heavens fall; but they will not fall. 
Every act of justice becomes a mew pillar of the 
universe, or it may be a new link of that 

“___—____. golden everlasting chain, 

Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and main.” 


—Hon. Charles Sumner. 








HOW A CURATE BECAME A RECTOR. 


ArcupisHop WHATELY, in his “ Annotations on 
Bacon’s. Essays,” relates. the following anecdote : 
“ A curate of a London parish, of most exemplary 
conduct, was accustomed to remonstrate very freely 
with any of his people whose life was not what it 
should have been. They wished much to get rid 
of him, but could find no pretext for complaint, 
either to the rector or the bishop. They therefore 
hit upon this cunning plan: they drew up and 
signed a memorial to the bishop, setting forth the 
admirable character of the curate, lamenting that 
his eminent worth should not be rewarded, and 
earnestly recommending him for preferment. Soom 
after, this very living quite unexpectedly became 
vacant, whereupon the bishop, considering how ac- 
ceptable, as well os deserving, he appeared to be, 
presented him to it, informing him of the memorial. 
The good man thanked his people with tearful eyes, 
rejoicing that they had taken in good part. his free- 
dom of speech, and assuring them that he would 
continue al! his life the course which had won their 
approbation.” 





A RHAPSODY OVER A BABY. 


REFLECTIONS SERIOUS AND HUMOROUS, 





Tue child—the infant child—the child, for in- 
stance, a week or two old. What a wonderfal thing 
it is! I do not wish to speak extravagantly ; and 
yet the saying will bear repetition—what a won- 
derful thing the little creature is! I have read of 
the Seven Wonders of the World, in ancient times. 
There was the Pharos light-house, five hundred 
feet high, shining down upon the magnificence of 
Alexandria, and far out upon the Mediterranean. 
And there were the Pyramids, those light-houses 
of the desert, lifting their mighty masses from six to 
eight hundred feet high, guides from afar te the 
fleets of camels, those “ ships of the desert.” And 
there were the matchless walls and hanging gar- 
dens of illustrious Babylon—the pride of Chaidea. 
And there was the temple of Diana—the boast 
of Ephesus. And there was the Oolossus of 
Rhodes. And there was the Olympian Jupiter, 
by Phidias. And there was the melancholy grand- © 
eur of the first mausoleum—the many-columned 
tomb ef Mausolus, built by his disconsolate Arte- 
misia. But—though the last indeed was the sacred 
memorial of woman’s deathless love, still—no one 
of these wonders is half so wonderful, nor are all 
of them together half so wonderful in my estimation, 
as a fine hittle child, a week or twe old. And so in 
relation to the wonders of the world, in our day—. 
crystal palaces abroad, or the Washington monu- 
ment at home—whatever they may be, they are 
all nothing in comparison with the wonderfulness 
of en 2ll-alive infant, a week or two old. 

See it! There is none of the hardihood, and 
therefore none of the coarseness, of the inferior 
orders about it. It has no preliminary horns 
or hoofs. It has no fur, or feathers, or scales, 
or shell. 


and its back; 

Py yy mary” palm of your hand! How 

d and silken its ; _ How 

round to aoe ig! How prettily its nostrils are 

curled! How sweetly ite lips are cut, and rolled 
up like the reddest leaves of a rosebud! 
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JESU DU. 


(Tuts fine old Latin | 
1153, has become wide 
various renderings. ‘I 
published in the Sal 
PE) DENT. } 


Jesu! the very | 
In that dear nai 
But sweeter tha 
The glimpses of 


No word is sun; 
No name is hea 
No thought brin 
Than Jesus, Sor 
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No tongue of m 
No letiers write 
Alone, who hath 
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Oh Jesus, King 
Oh victor, gloric 
Sweetness that 
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RESOLUTIONS OF 


Resoiven,—That | 
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itself. What is it? It is the soul. 








himeclf, it is 


ast finding ont. But you know it is 
there ; t 


and, before long, it will begin to show 
2 It is the god- 
lik@ spirit which is destined to work this divine 
machiuery—this growing and enduring instrumen- 
tality—perhaps for nearly’ a hundred years. It 
docs not work it yet; or, at least, it does not seem 
to. God himself appears to work it now. He con- 
tracts and exténds the limbs. He shuts and opens 
the hands. He prompts the cry for nourishment. 
He ecalins the face to a smiling sluinber. He lifts 
the eyelids again, and lets in the quickening light. 
And se he teaches the artless spirit all the springs 
of motion, and all the instincts of aversion and de- 
sire. When, hereafter, you shall see those little 
hands upraised, crossing, touching, and clasping 
each other; and those dark eyes fixed upon them, 
noticing them, frownimg in the effort to make them 
out, studying them apparently with as much in- 
tensity as An astronomer studies 2 double star— 
then you/ may know that God has removed his 
finger, ahd that the child’s own spirit is beginning 
to work its organs alone. 

Yes—there it is ; the godlike spirit, that only 
“bides its time,” and that, through the full devel- 
opment of this new infant frame, will demonstrate 
éncrgies and sympathies, obligations and duties, 
responsibilities and destinies, ay, and endure trials 
and- make achievements too, in comparison with the 
eternal solemnity and grandeur of which the artis- 
tic materialism of the world is “nothing, and less 
than nothing, and vanity.” How its perceptions 
will vary, extend, and multiply! How its senti- 
ments will rise and fall! How its intellect will 
toil in analysis and synthesis, in induction and de- 
duction! How its memory will accumulate facts 
and principles ; aets and their rulers ; scienees and 
their laws ; philosophers and theirprimary cloments 
of thought and knowledge! How its imagination 
will glorify all its experience by its proper simple 
light, or its separate prismatic colors! How its 
appetites, passions, affections, and volitions will 
grow and strengthen, will crave and want, will 
rage and plead, wil! resist and yield, will love and 
hete, will bear and dare, will submit and grieve, 
will resolve and strive, will conquer and triumph, 
will fail and despair! And oh! how conscience 
will administer its cheering or terrifying retribu- 
tion! And oh! how the body must sympathize 
with the soul; nay, rather, ministers unto it, at its 
own expense, paying alike for its pleasures and its 
pains. How the power will impair the machine! 
How every bone must ache, and every muscle ache, 
and every vessel ache, and every sinew and liga- 
ment, and artery, and nerve, and vein, and mem- 
brane be strained and corroded, exhausted and 
wasted away! By constant vexation of thought, 
the brain may be crazed, or a storm of anger may 
cause the heart to burst, or the subduing touch of 
grief may change the whole person into a statue 
still as stone. 

Most wonderful little creature! Why, the spirit 
that is there may make that right hand, little as it 
now is, the manly scepter of a bloodless and peer- 
less sovereignty in the highest senate of liberty! 
It may make that feeble voice, when rounded to 
the utmost thrill of heroic command, the oracle of 
victory, and the trumpet of onset and triumph, in 
the marshaling of nations for the rights of man- 
kind! It may make those vacant eyes radiant with 
serenest and amplest wisdom, the starlights of the 
wise, to guide them to the presence of the Savior 
of the world. Infinitely surpassing the genius of 
Phidias and the majesty of Ptolemy, by the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty it may transform myriads 
of sinners into saints, and turn every tomb, within 
the range of its ministry, into a brighter Pharos, 
close by the walls of the city of immortality. 

And yet all these are only the accidents, or inei- 
dents, of the beginning of its career. Who is not 
almost afraid to say what our faith requires? Yet 
so itis; the spirit of that little one shall survive 
the body ; shall survive all bodies ; shall survive all 
the changes of the universe: 

“The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 


The soul, immertal as ita Sire, 
Shall never die '* 


Did I say—hold the little one gently? It was 
only for its body’s sake. The most trifling cause 
might destroy that; but all the forces of the uni- 
verse would fail to harm the soul. By the ordi- 
nance of Omnipotence, that is imperishable.—Rev. 
T.. H. Stockton, Chaplain to the U. S. Congress. 





JESU DULCIS MEMORIA, 


{Tuts fine old Latin hymna of St. Bernard, written in 
1153, has become widely known and admired through 
various renderings. The following is the translation 
published in the Salisbury Breviary.—Eps. Ixpr- 
PE) DENT. } 


Jesu | the very thought Is sweet ; 

In that dear name all heart joys meet ; 
But sweeter than the honey far 

The glimpses of His presence are. 





No word is sung more sweet than this, 
No name is heard more full of bliss, 

No thought brings sweeter comfort nigh 
Than Jesus, Son of God most high. 


Jesu, tho hope of souls forlorn! 

Iiow good to them for sin that mourn ; 
To them that seek Thee, oh how kind ! 
but what art Thou to them that find? 


No tongue of mortal can express, 

No letiers write its blessedness ; 
Alone, who hath Thee in his heart 
Knows, love of Jesus, what Thou art. 


Oh Jesus, King of wondrous might ; 
Oh victor, glorious from the fight ; 
Sweetness that may not be expressed, 
And altogether loveliest! 





RESOLUTIONS OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Resonvep,—That I will do whatsoever I think 
to be most to the glory of God and my own good, 
profit, and pleasure, in the whole of my duration, 
without any consideration of the tiie, whether 
bow or never so many myriads of ages hence. 

Resolved,—To do whatever I think to be my 
duty, and most for the good of mankind in 
general. , 

Reselved,—Never to lose one moment of time, 
but to improve it in the most profitable way I pos- 
sibly can. 

Resolved,—Never to do anything which I should 
be afraid to do if it were the last hour of my hfe. 

Resolved,—To be endeavoring to find out fit 
objecis of charity and liberality. 

_ Resolved,—Never to speak evil of any oneso that 
it shall tend to his dishonor, more or less, upon no 
account, except for some real good. 

_ Resolved,—To maintain the strictest temperance 
in eating and drinking. 

Resolved,—To study the Scriptures so steadily, 
constantly, and frequently, as that I may find and 
plainly perceive myself to grow in the knowledge 
of the same. . 

Resolved,—Never to count that a prayer, nor to 
Jet that pass as a prayer, nor that as a petition of a 
— which 1s so made that I cannot hope that 

will answer it; nor that as a confession which 
I cannot hope God will accept. 

Resolved,—Never to say anything at all against 
anybedy, but when it is perfectly agreeable to the 
highest degree of Christian honor, and of love to 
mankind ; agreeable to the lowest humility and 
sense of my own faults and failings ; and agreeable 
to the Gélden Rule. Often, when I have said any- 
thing against any one, to bring it to, and try it 
strictly. by, the test of this resolution. 

Resolved,—To inquire every night, as I am going 
to bed, wherein I have been negligent ; what sin [ 
have committed; and wherein I have denied 
myself. Also, at the end of every week, month, 
and year. 

Resolved,—To inquire every night, before I go to 
bed, whether I have acted in the best way I possi- 
bly coukd, with respect to eating and drinking. 

Resolved,—To endeavor, te my utmost, to deny 
whatever is not most agreeable to a good and uni- 
versally sweet and benovolent, quiet, pesceabdle, 
contented and easy, compassionate and generous, 
humble and meek, submissive and obliging, dili- 
gent and industrious, charitable and even, patient, 
moderate, forgiving, and sincere temper ; aud to do, 
- a what such a temper would lead me 

» an examine, strictly, at the end of every 
week, whether I have so done. 
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gave the Protestant leaders only six months more in | 
which to make up their minds finally, the cause of | 
the Reformation was thought hopeless. But Luther 
exclaimed, “I saw a sign in the heavens, out of my 
window at night; the stars, the hosts of heaven, 
held up in a vanlt above me; and yet f eould see 
no pillars on which the Master had made it to rest. 
But I have no fear it would fall. Some men look 
above for the pillars, and would fain touch them 
with their hands, as if afraid the sky would fall. 
Poor souls! Is not God always there ?”’—Dr. Gill. 





NAPOLEON'S IDEA OF MAKING WAR. 


Tue following letter was written by Napoleon to 
Augereau, on the 2]st February, 1814: : 

“What! Six hours after receiving the first 
troops from Spain you are not in the fiel@! Six 
hours of rest is quite enough forthem. I conquered 
at Fangis with the brigade of dragoons coming from 
Spain, who from Bayonne had not drawn rein. Do 
you say that the six batialions from Nimes want 
clothes and equipage, and are uninstructed? 
Augereau, what miserable excuses! I have de- 
stroyed 9¢900 enemies with battalions of con- 
scripts, searcely clothed, and without cartridgo 
boxes. The National Guards are pitiful. I have 
here 4,000 from Angers and Bretagne, in round 
Jats, without cartridge boxes, but with good weap- 
ons; and I have made them tell. There is no 
money, do you say? But where do you expect to 
get money, but from the pockets of the enemy? 
You have no teams? Seize them! You have no 
magazines? Tut, tut, this istoo ridiculous. I order 
you to put yourself in the field twelve hours after 
you receive this letter. If you are still the Auger- 
enu of Castiglione, keep yourcommand. If your 
sixty years are too much for you, relinquish it to 
the oldest of your gencral officers. The country is 
menaced and in danger. It can only be saved by- 
daring and alacrity, and not by vain delays. You 
must have a nucleus of 6,000 picked troops? I 
have not so many, yet I have destroyed three 
armies, captured 40,000 prisoners, taken 200 pieses 
of artillery, and thrice saved the capital. The 
enemy are in full flight upon Troyes! Be before 
them. Act no longer as of late. Resume the 
method and spirit of 93. When Frenchmen soe 
your plume waving’in the van, and you, first of all, 
exposed. to the enemy’s fire, you will do with thom 
whatever you will.” 











Foreign ‘Miscellany. 


THE “FRIENDS” IN ENGLAND. 


THEIR PROTEST AGAINST A WAR WITH AMERICA. 





To tue Eprrors or Tux InperxNDENT: 

After having had our patience tried and our tem- 
pers ruffled by the taunts and misrepresentations of 
some of the leading English journals, it is satisfactory 
to know that there are those in that country who 
understand the true state of our own, and who, at the 
risk of present popularity, are holding back their Gov- 
ernment from madly plunging into a war which must 
be virtually a war for the support of slavery. The 
noble speech of John Bright, the Quaker-statesman, 
of Rechdale, the letter of Richard Cobden, and the 
speeches of George Thompson, deserve honorable 
mention in thisconrection. The sober second thought 
of their countrymen will do justice to these men, 
who, without forgetting that they were Englishmen, 
and without compromising the honor of their nation- 
ality, dared to stem the torrent of popular feeling and 
plead for moderation and fair dealing toward a kindred 
nation struggling with slavery and rebellion. 

I inclose herewith a copy of the memorial of the 
Society of Friends in Great Britain to Lords Palmer- 
ston and Russell, in the bellef that its admirable 
presentation of the argument against war with the 
U. S. on the part of England, may be thought worthy 
of a place in your columns. It is understood to be 
from the pen of John Hodgkin, Esq., who has but 
recently returned from « religious visit to this country. 

3. G. W. 

Amesbury, Mass., 22d tst Mo., 1862. 

To Viscount Palmerston, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Karl Russell, Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affatrs: - r 
The undersigued, acting on behalf of the Society of 

Friends throughout Great Britain, request the con- 
siderate attention of the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Foreign Secretary to a few observations on 
the prosent critical aspect of affairs between this 
country and the United States of North America, 
offered as they are under a strong sense of religious 
duty. 

We have, on former occasions, so fully stated our 
conviction that all war is unlawful for the Christian, 
that it is needless now to repeat it. But there are 
circumstances connected with the present difficulties 
between the two countries, of so marked and peculiar 
a character, as, in our apprehension, to justify this 
special appeal to the Government. 

There are, perhaps, no two independent nations on 
the face of the earth so closely united together as 
England and America by the combined ties of blood, 
ot language, of religion, of constitutional freedom, and 
of comme rcial interest ; and no two nations between 
whom a war would be a more open scandal to our 
cmmon Christianity, or a more serious injury to the 
welfare and progress of the human race. 

The hatred of a brother when once offended is a 
proverb. Nor were the feelings which existed be- 
tween England and America, afier the war of Iade- 
pendence and the war respecting the Rights of 
Neutrals, by any means an exception to this proverb- 
ial truth. By degrees, however, animosity and 
mutual suspicion subsided. The reciprocal visits of 
enlightened travelers, the vast increase of commercial 
relations, and the healthy emulation in Christian 
philanthropy, in science, and in literature, were, under 
the divine blessing, producing an improved tone of 
both personal and national feeling, when at length, in 

1860, the visit of the heir-apparent of the British 
throne to the United States seemed to complete the 
entente cordiale between the two countries. It is 
little more than twelve months since English subjects 
and American citizens were alike rejoicing in this 
healthy condition of the relations between these two 
great divisions of the Angle-Saxon race. 

Now, however, with sadness of heart, we see all 
this sorrowfully changed; and a question of interna- 
ticnal law, which if it could be submitted to a compe- 
tent tribunal of able jurists, whether European or 
American, or to the mediation or arbitrament of any 
independent state, might probably in a few hours be 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties, appears to bo 
in imminent danger of occasioning a vast destruction 
of human life, 2 prodigious waste of treasure, a total 
interruption of trade and social intercourse, and an 
incaleulable amount of moral evil; whilst it is just 
as impossible, in the nature of things, for the question 
of right or wrong to be really cleared up by such an 
arpeal to the sword, as it was for the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused, in medieval times, to be settled 
by the wager of batile or the passage over burning 
plowshares. 

Under these circumstances we look with confidence 
to the Government and le visers of our beloved 
Queen, fully believing that it is their honest desire 
that so awful and so unneeéssary a calamity—we 
might say sO great a national sin—as a war with 
America should be averted. In this confidence wo 
are embol’ened respectfully to ask, whether it is nat 
possible to use the interval which must necessarily 
elapse between the transmission of the vicws of the 
British Cabinet to Washington and the arrival of the 
reply, in preparing so to meet that reply (whatever it 
inay be) that the next step may not be a declaration 
of war, but the putting of the remaining issue, if any, 
—s the two countries in train for a pacific de- 
cision. 

We rejoiced to sce the principle of arbitration 
strongly recommended by the plenipotentiaries of the 
European Powers who were parties to the Treaty of 
Patis. Where a te pth provision of this kind 
exists in interna treaties, any difficulty which 
may arise would naturally take the course thus pre- 
seribed for its settlement before the question of right 
becomes merged in the storm of passion. And 
though there may be no such prospect 
applicable to the foo difficulty, we would respect- 
fully submit that it may not be too late for our Gov- 
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feeling on the part of the public at large, often too ready. 
to encourage a war at thé first outbreak of difficulties ; | 


and.We greatly desire hn thoroughly pacific 1 


of peace. 
There may have been words as well as deeds on the 
pert of the Government or the people of the United 
States, which have tried the temper and the patience 
both of our statesmen and of our fellow-countrymen 
generally, but it is surely more truly dignified, a3 well 
as more truly Christian, to meet provocation with a 
wd reference to law, than to exhibit a retaliatory 
spirit. 

We would further suggest that after the vast s2cri- 
fices which England has made for the abolition of the 
slave-trade and slavery in our own possessions and 
by other countries, which has been an object so con- 
sistently promoted through life by the statesmen whom 
we are now addressing, it would be deeply humiliat- 
ing if, by being involved in this war, our country 
should ultimately find itself in active co-operation 
with the South and slavery against the North and 
freedom; though in saying this we do not intend to 
express our approval, in all respects, of the course 
pursued by the North in reference to slavery. 

We may perhaps be permitied te mention, as an 
additional reason for our strong advocacy of the pre 
servation of peace with America, that as the princi- 
pal founnders of two of its states, and many of the 
original settlers of ether states, were our brethren in 
religious profession, between whom and ourselves a 
cordial correspondence has been maintained for near- 
ly two centuries, we have a special religious as well 
2s natiunal interest in the question. And though the 
Government of these states has long passed into less 
pacific hands, yet our brethren there still have a con- 
siderable influence en their siate legislatures, and 
their voice has often been heard with effect at Wash- 
ington. We shall therefore at once apprise our 
American Friends of the step which we have now 
taken, and shall urge them also to use their influence 
in furtherance of the eause of peace. 

May he who still ruleth in the earth, by his provi- 
dence as well as by his grace. grant that the wisdom 
which is frem ebove, and which is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, may so prevail in 
tne councils of the two Goverraments, and in the 
hearts of the people, that the impending scourge of 
war may be averted from the kindred nations on each 
side of the Atlantic, and from the waters of that 
ocean which should unite rather than divide them. 

—In addition to the above, we present a small portion 
of an admirab'e address presented by the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to Lord Palmerston : 

“Yn leoking at the deplorable civil conflict now 
raging in the United States, your memorialists are 
convinced that, whatever doubt may exist as to 
whether the North is contending for the abolition of 
slavery, there can be no doubt that the South is con- 
tending for the maintenance and extension of slavery, 
and that hostile proceedings on our part toward the 
North must inevitably prove a succor and encourage- 
ment to slavery in the South. 

“That while strongly deprecating war on the 
grounds of reason, humanity, and religion, they look 
with inexpressible repugnance and alarm at the 
prospect of: being engaged in a war virtually for the 
defense of slavery, because in the interest of, if not 
in alliance with, slaveholders fighting avowedly for 
the establishment of a state of society in which 
slavery shall form the basis and corner-stone. 

* That such a course on the part of England would 
net enly be deeply humiliating, but would stultify her 
past efforts and sacrifices for the freedom of the slave, 
expose her protests in other countries to the charge of 
hypocrisy, and would impair her influerce and close 
her mouth in regard to any further appeal to the intelli- 
gence and conscience of other nations.” 

This address not only clearly recognizes the position 
of the Federal Government toward the war, and the 
general attitude of the Northern people toward the 
Southern, but gives gratifying proof that Liberty in 
America is held by some Englishmen to be of more 
consequence to the world than even the unbroken 
buzzing of the Manchester cotton-mills. 


Frencx Boorgs ror Canapa.—The exhibition of 
national friendship to a friendly nation is something 
very different from a cold and sullen proclamation of 
neutrality, thrown out at the critical period most fitted 
to help the unrecognized enemy of your friend. Ina 
case of no urgency, the French Emperor does not 
thus turn his back on his neighbors. The London 
Observer tells this story : 

“We stated last Week that a supply of Canadian 
boots had been obtained from ‘ an exceptional source.’ 
The — Post of Monday announced that the 
Emperor of the French had supplied them, and we 
can add some particulars in corroboration. Every 
source of supply at heme having been ransacked in 
vain, it was resolved to apply to the Emperor, and a 
message was telegraphed from the Foreign Office to 
Captain Claremont, our military commissioner in 
Paris, instructing him to make the request at head- 
quarters. Captain Claremont was immediately re- 
ferred to Marshal Randon, the Minister of War, who 
at once sent for the oflicials in charge of the stores, 
for information. The result was that the number of 
pairs required (2,000) was packed and sent off within 
a few hours, and we can also state that this act was 
accompanied by the assurance that the French Gov- 
ernment regarded with the most friendly feelings our 
proceedings in the affair of the Trent, and wished to 
render us every possible assistanee in the way of 
providing any amount of clothing or stores required. 
The re-enforcements that have been dispatched to 
Canada may be estimated at 10,000 men of all ranks ; 
and should it be found necessary to increase the force, 
a second 10,000 has been selected, and are ready to 
embark at a few hours’ notice.” 


Tur CoLoneLcy or rue GrenapieR Grarps.—The 
names most mentioned for the colonelcy of the Gren- 
adier Guards, vacated by the lamented death of the 
Prince Consort, are those of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
and Lord Clyde. The choice will probably lie between 
the two latter, as it has not been customary to appoint 
a Prince of Wales to the colonelcy of an infantry regi- 
ment.—Umited Service Gazette. 


Tue Prince or Watrr.oo.—In a recent mecting of 
the Belgian House of Representatives, one of the sub- 
jects which came under discussion was the grant to 
the Duke of Wellington in 1815, as Prince of Water- 
loo, which was understood to have been given to his 
grace and to his direct descendants, and some infurma- 
tion was asked for as to how things now stood, in con- 
sequence of the death of the duke. In reply, it was 
stated by M. Frere-Orban that his attention had been 
drawn to the subject by observations which had been 
made in the newspapers some yoars ago, and he had 
in consequence made inquiries, from which he had 
learned that the direct line of the Duke of Wellington 
was not extinct, for although the rights claimed by 
his son were contested, because, at the time of his 
birth, the system of registration was imperfect or ir- 
regular, yet it had subsequently been proved by other 
means, and particularly by an inscription in a family 
Bible, that the present.duke was the legitimate off- 
spring of the first Prince of Waterloo, and as such 
was entitled to be recognized as one of the direct 
linea] descendants who were included in the original 
giant. 


ENGLISHMEN CHAR@ED witH Enxcovragina Hixpoo 
InvemprRaNnce.—The Faridarshak, a Hindoo paper, 
accuses England of having introduced the habits of 
érinking to which young Bengal is becoming so ad- 
dicted. “We do not mean to say that the mere fact 
of studying the English language, or the entertaining 
of English ideas, creates a thirst after wine. Wo do 
not know of any English book in which it is stated 
that it is obligatory on us to drink wine, or that the 
glory of a man consists in his getting drunk ; on the 
contrary, many English books speak of the evil effects 
of drunkenness. 6 true reason of the prevalence 
of this vice is to be found in the residence of E 
men in the country. The multiplication of gin-sheps 
in the land is owing only to the English people.” 


TrarntnG-Scuoo. ror Nurses.—A project is on foot 
to establish a training-school for nurses at Liverpool. 


| Miss Nightingale has been consulted, and gives the 


plan her cordial and earnest approval. In her letter 
she makes what will, ne doubt, by many, be deemed 
a singular statement : 

“1 suppose every one will agree with me that every 
tick man (or woman) is better at home, if only he (or 
she) could have the same medical treatment and nurs- 
ing there that he (or she) would have in hospital. 
But not having this, of how many a rich patient I 
have said, Would that I could send him (or her) im 
hospital.” : 

The Great Exhibition —We (Press) are in a position 
to state. not only that the opening of the International 
Exhibition will not be postponed, but that it is the in- 


tention of her mast 8 Majesty to open it ia 
person. Our beloved. Bovereign doubly beloved in 


SDaAauvi a 
INDEPENDENT. — 


ey; tH 
I. -& 





OFFICIAL. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
PASSED AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESS, 


—_—— 


(Pustic ResotvtTion—No. 4.) 
JOINT RESOLUTION for the sale of the ruins of the Washington 
Infirmary. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioner of Publie Buildings be and hereby is dirceted to sell 
at public auction all the material, building, and otherwise, now 
remainipg on Jndiciary Square, of the late “‘ Washington Infirma- 
ry,” with the condition that the same be removed by the purchaser 
or purchasers within a reasonable time from the day of sale, to be 
fixed by the Commissioner. And the avails of said sale may be 
used by the Commissioner to pay for the taking care of said prop- 
erty sinee the fire, amd to the improvement of said Judiciary 


Square, he rendering his aecou: ual manner to the 
freusety Sor the enias, mn > Ge we ' 


Approved, January 18, 1862. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


B66 Nor ENOUGH POOR TUNES IN IT TO 
SERVE AS LAND-MARKS.” 


We have already received a large number of letters, mostly 
from music-teachers and leaders of choirs, givimg their epinions 
as to 


ASAPH; OR, THE CHOER BOOK. 


The new collection of Sacred and Secular Music. 
By Lowe. and Witiiam Mason. 

The testimony is all on one side, and, as no principle of selection 
occurs to us, we will take the letters as they come, giving a short 
extract.from each of as many as we cap afford space for : 

The Singing-School Department is the best of any I havo yet 
seen ,; and as to the anthems, motets, eto., original and otherwise, 
they are Tar ahead of the latter-day clap-trap.—J. A. J., Montour 
Co., Pa. * 

We prefer it to any music-book we have seen since “ Carmina 
Sacra.”—E, 8., Tioga Co., N. Y. 

I think it the most perfect music-book I have ever seen—that it 
surpasses all other buoks for choir cervice.—X, P. L., Vrange, Vt. 

The best book ever published. I have introduced it into mg 
schools.—T. M., Rock county, Wis. 

To my mind, much superior to anything of the kind since Car- 
mina Sacra and Cantica Laudis.—L. W., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

I think, unqualifiedly, that ASAPH, im its variety and fresh 
newnees, Will please all who sing.—J. C. W., Troy, N. Y. 

I have spent many pleasant and profitable hours over its pages, 
so rich with new and choice music.—Rev. E. H. H., Lincoln, Vt. 

The rich harmony and natural fiowing melody are inspiring, 
and awaken immediate interest, aad must become popular in ail 
places where intruduced.—J. B., Lapeer Co., Mich. 

If it excels in one point more than others, it is ia the simplicity 
and thoroughness of its elementary department.—W, H. G., Long- 
swamp, Pa. . 

It sparkjes with choice gems.—A. 8. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It has cheered me and I love it.—A. B., Chautauque Co., N. Y¥. 

This beok I can is the best of all books for choirs, slaging- 
schoo]s, musicat societies, and conventioas, that I have oxamiaed. 
—H. M. D., Greenfield, Ohio. 

I believe it is the best book of the kind extant.—N. S. B., Me 
thuen, Mass, 

One of my best singers said, while we were singing from it, that 
“there was not enough poor tunes in it so far to serve as land 
murks.”—N. B. H., Cass co., Mich. 

Not only is there the greatest variety, but the quality is of the 
highest order in every department. It bas more than met my full- 
est expectations.—J. A. M., Andover, Mass. 

The best work I have ever seen so used.—J. G. L., La Porte co., 
Ind. 





It is decidedly superior to any singing-book yet published. It is 
really a feast of good things.—E. P, B., Weat Cambridge, Mass. 


I value it above all the music-beoks I have.—D, H. W., Johas- 
town, Pa. 


The best collection, both in point of style and variety, whieh I 
have seen.—S. E. P.. Campeilo, Mass. 


I consider it decidedly the best choir-book published.—J. R. E., 
Springfield, Ill. 


The price of ASAPH; Or, Tus Cuork Boos, is $8 per dozea. 
Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, N. Y. 


‘VOL. MVII. 1862. 





ESTABLISHED BY A. J. DOWNING IN 1846, 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
AND JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 


-_-—— 


PETER B. MEAD and GEO. E. WOODWARD, Editors and Pro- 
prietors, New York. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, devoted to the ORCHARD, VINE 
YARD, GARDEN, aad NURSERY; to Culture under Glass, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, RURAL ARCHITECTURE, and the 
Improvement and Embellishment of City, Suburban, and Country 
Homes. 

The new Fruits and Flowers, and all improvements tn Rural Art, 
will be liberally Illustrated. 


pw TERMS. 

Annual Subscription, TWO DOLLARS ; four copies, SIX DOL- 
LARS, Bound Volumes for 1860 and 1861, and Subscription for 
1862, FIVE DOLLARS, Specimen Numbers gratis, 

EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES, 
Annual Subscription, FIVE DOLLARS ; four copies, FIFTEEN 


DOLLARS. Bound Volumes 1860 and 1861, and Subscription 
1862, TEN DOLLARS. 
Address MEAD & WOODWARD, 


No. 20 Broadway, New York, 





T wo WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


GENT BY MAIL. 


No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 


Ist. Dr. 8. 8. Frecn’s Srx Lectures on the Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases, and Male and 
Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health to 
Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engravings, price 50 cents. 

2d. Dr. &. S. Frron’s new work on Heart Soman at, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Rheumatism 8 ia, Dysentery, Cholera antum, 
nemmaee Diarrhea ¢ Ohiieen” Cholera and Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Costiveness, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and the diseases of old people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases. 168 pages, 6 
engravings, priee 50 cents. Say which book you will have, giving 
Name, State, County, and Post-Office. 

Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, No, 714 Broadway. — 


M AGAZINE READERS, COMPLETE YOUR 
SKTS.—BACK NUMBERS of HARPER and all the MAG- 
AZINES and REVILWS at 10 cents per number, per mail 13 ocnts, 
at C. A. MILLER’S, No, 25 Ann st., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING.—A 
very fine Card Photograph of the late Mrs. Browning. Price 
25 cents ; mailed free of charge. McALLISTER & BRO., 

No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

















MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
CO.’S celebrated AOLIAN PIANOS, are the finest instruments 
for parlors and churches now in use. A large assortment can be 
seen at the new Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome streets, which will be sold at extremely low prices. 
Pianos and Melodeons, new and second-hand, to Let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 


Sheet Music, Music-Books, and all kinds of Music Merchandise at 
war prices. 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nes, 62 and 84 Walker street, near Broadway, N. Y. 

Messrs. Stainwat & Sons: Having had one ef your fnstru- 
ments for over twe years, I can bear witness te its admirabie qual- 
ities jp every respect. Iam more than satisfied. And if I had te 
buy another I should certainly go to your rooms again.”—Hzxar 











Wap Bsrcuer. , ® 
' INSURANCE. 
SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 


Cach Capital...........2.... ved. KRM tio dbh « » 9500,000 00 
Surplus, August 1, 1861...... povsbesvotess eet ale 108,269 20 


Wet Assets... ....cccccsccecescsecccccessecces secs esQQ@00,208 20 


“Policy-Holders receive three-fourths of the Net Prefits without 
‘{ncurring any Liabilities whatever. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
.._ THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOOK, Secretary. 
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| NW ANTED.—TEACHERS AND EDUCA. |. 


for the NATIONAL TRACHERS" INSTITUTE, —— 
states, requiring 
ee oe Oe at orien aan ee er oe 
ward, according to locality and given. A perfect ar- 

to meet the varied wants of every community. full 
instructions and to act as Correspondent will be sent br 
feturn mail on the receipt of $1 for the attendant expecses. For 

and -ad (without commission) inclose 8 letter 
Stamps. Jers to those at county seats $3, who can appoint their 
own assistants. - Registersd letters may be sent af our risk. All 
communications must be addressed to 

RICE & ANDREWS, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—NEXT SEMI- 
anntal session begins February 6. Characteristic features: 
Thorough Instruction, kind and faithful supervision over health 
and deportment, a domestic department in which students perform 
& portion of the labor, and te terms. Whole ex- 
— $75 per half-yearly session. Address Rev, A. W. COWLES, 
.D., President. 








RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, N. ¥,—The Seventy-sixth semi-annual session of 
this Institution for instruction in the Mathematical, Physical, 
and Natural Sci s, will noe Feb, 19, 1862. <A fall 
courée in Military Science is now in progress. 

Further information, with the AnncaL Re@istee, can be ob 
tained of Pref. Cuartes Daowne, Director. 








G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For Cireulars address the Pria- 
MISS EMILY NELSON, 


cipal, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
EMPIRE SPRING. 








The water of the Empire Spring is bottled with the utmo care, 
and packed in strong boxes suitable for exportation, by the sub- 


iber, 
i an 
The Corks «f all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: 
*, ca 
are 


Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me at 
Saratoga. N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 13 JOHN 8T., NEW YORK, 
will receive prompt attention. 
D. A. KNOWLTON, 








Descripfive Circularswith Samples of Work 
will be sent mail free. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 292 Wasuineron strut. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: No. 922 Cuesryvr sr. 





100,000 BARRELS OF THE 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO.’S POUDRETTE 


For sale by JAMES T. FOSTER, No. 66 Cortlandt st., New York 


The article is the Cheapest, Best, and Most Powerful Fertilizer 
offered in market. It ripens crops from two to three weeks earlier, 
is not dangerous te use, nor exhausting to the sofl. It has ne 
equal in gardens and upon lawns, flowers, and grass land ; and 
more particularly on the commoncrop. The saving of labor pays 
for the Poudrette. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. None genuine but Lodi 
Manufacturing Co.’s Brand, No. 66 Cortlandt st. The Com ‘s 


ying for the : ay tb 
one applying for the same. rees 
Ledi Manefactaring Company, Ne 
a., New York. 





For Cavronss, Scnoozs, Fanma, 


Facrorizs, etc. 

These Bells are made from aa 
ALLOY OF stExL, by anew progess 
thatenablies the proprictersto sell 
them at one-half the price of oth- 
ers, and at the same time to fur- 
nish a VaRY suPERion Bell. They 
are not liable te break, and are 


ative to Size, Keys, 
Prices, and WARRANTY, send 
Cireular to the Manufacturers, 
BROWN & WHITE, 
No. 20 Lazuarr st. N.Y. 


STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 








f Siight Cold, Cough, 
Meiarseness, or Gate 





TDheeal, which might be 
chedted ow > strple rem- 
edu, 7* regiected, often ter- 


minates seriously. Ic» ore aware of 
the imporiancs of sizy ping @ frough or 
Plight ald in iis frst stage; that 
ich in the beginning would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
atiacks the lungs. 

Brown's Lrcnchial Droches 
were first introduced eleven. years ago. 
It has bean proved that they are the best 
article before the public for fj 
fields, Lk ronchitis, athma, 
ffatarrh, the Hacking Cough in Pan- 
sumption, and numerous affections of 
the Dheaat, giving immediate relief. 
Public Speakers and Singers, 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the votce. 

Bold by oll Pruggicts and (Dealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per box. 


GooD NEWS! HOW TO SECURE GOOD 
’ TEETH AND A SWEET BREATH. 
T> tux Reapenrs or Tar INDEPENDENT: 


We are daily receiving orders to send by mall some one or more 
of Dr. Hurp’s Cerzsratsn DentaL Remepixe, described in full ia 
Independent from Dec. 1 to Jan. 16, 1862, but we cannot fill them. 
Nove are mailable except the NEURALGIA PLASTER, which we 
send in an envelop, on receipt of price (15 cents) and one stamp 
am the TREATISE ON THE BEST MEANS OF PRESERVING 
THE TEETH, which we send, post-paid, en receipt of four stamps, 
or 12 cents. But to accommodate persons in places where the 
druggists and store-keepers are behind the age, we have put up 
paekages in white embossed boxes, seven inches by four, with com- 
partments—cach box containing a bottle of Dr. Hunp’sCeLrrraten 
Moctx Wase and Toottacus Drops, a box of his Toora Pownrn 
the NgwRaraia PLasteR, a valuable little Treatise on TeztH AND 
gHEIn DIseAsts, THE BEST MEANS OF PRESERVING THEM, AND TOR 
PROPER TREATMENT OF CHILDREN’s TeETH, worth of itself the entire 
cost to every young man or woman, or parents with young children; 
with sundry other necessary articles ; price per package Onz Dot- 
LAR, or six packages for $5, sent by Express as directed, As the 
Express charges are not much, if any, more on adozon than on one, 
it is far cheaper to order six or a dozen packages at one time, A 
large family will want all, or the surplus can be disposed of to neigh- 
bors with public benefit, for no one can estimate how much patna, 
suffering, unhappiness, and disfigurement, expense, loss of time 
and money, would he saved te the couatry if every familly te-day 
had one of these packages, which, in itself, is 2 complete set of Den- 
tal Remedies. “ 

The Editor of The Brooklyn Daity Times says: “‘ We are happy 
to know that our friend, Dr. Hur», is succeeding beyond all ie 4 
tations with his MOUTH WASH and TOOTH POWDER. 
great secret of hie success rests with the fact PRAT HI4 ARTIOLES ARE 


PRECISELY WHAT THEY ARE REPRESENTED TO BE, AS WE CAN TESTIFY 
FYROM THRIZ LONG UsR.” 


P. T. Barnum writes: “I found your TOOTH POWDER so good — 
that my family have used itall up. We rorp It Tar nest Powpes 
POR THE TERT! THAT WS EVER UsED. I shall feel obliged if you will 
send me another supply at the Museum at your convenience, with 
bill.” 





All these Remedies are warranted to possess ne properties inja- 
rious te the teeth or system. Dr. Wx. B. Hump is an eminentden- 
tist of Brooklyn, well known to afl members of the New York State, 
Dentists’ of which he is Treasurer, and these articles 

fon to thousands in his private 


pa theworts, thas wie eat 
to 


cents. ‘ 

WANTED.—1,000 persons now out of employment, or wishing 
into a good business, to engage In the sale of these Reraedies 
very city, town, and county. Boxes of samples 

dozen of the one dollar contents above sent | 
directed on receiptof Sevex Dottags. They could be 


for Dr. Huxp’s Dental Reme- 
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‘ow is the time to go inte the business, We ae Yr | — 9 
advertising them, He benefit of agenta 
eee W CRLPPTT i, Pretaeat Si Parrnees 
or of ; to. W. H, Var 
OP alker Soak: ; te JOY, COF & CO., New York ; 
te P. T. BARNUM, ESQ., New York, etc., eto. 


BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MICROSCOPE, MAG- 

nifying small objects 50@ times, will be mailed toany addrose 
ao eee eths coatn te ier payne yrs ny | 
éificrent powers, free 
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HOMES FOR THE SsNDUSTRIOUS 
IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 





Tax Intiweis Centran Rartroap Company 
HAVE POR SALE 


1,200,000 “ACRES 
or 


RICH FARMING 
In 


FORTY: AORES AND UPWARD 
ON 
LONG CREDIT AND.AT LOW: PRICKS, 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORKING-MBEN, 


The attention of the enterprising and industrious portien of the 
eowmunity is directed to the following statements and liberatén- - 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper enemy, 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes fer 
themeetves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very Litthe 


capital, 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. Ss 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an é- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. Thero-is no pee 
tion of the world where all the conditions. of climate and soil ee 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Coam sem 
Wueart, as the prairies of Iiinots. 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the sone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hem, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel tham 
that raised further North. 
RICH, ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS, 

The deep, rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with sach 
wonderful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle 
States are moving to lilinois in great numbers. The area of 
Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is ee 
rich thai it will support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS, 

These lands are contiguous to & railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and rivers. 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Easterm 
and Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil; the great resources of the State in- coal and iroa are 
almost untouched. The imvariable rule that the mechanic arte 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, wlll follow at am 
early day in [linols, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief thas 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged In the 
State of Ilinois in various manufacturing employments. ' 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINQS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Tlineis. Inasmuch as part of the income from . 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, ge 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXs@ ABa LIGHT, and must 
consequently every day increare, 

THE STATE DEBT, 

The State dedt is only $10,105,308 14,-and within the last three 
yeers has been reduced $2,959,746 80, ond we may reasonably ex- 
pect thad in ten ycare it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION, 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 
having been added since 1856, making the present population 
1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per oent. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois arc ater than those of 
any other State. The products sent eut during the past year ex- 
cceded 1,500,000 tunes. The wheat crop of 1860 approached 
35,000,660 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 146,- 
000,006 bushels. 


LANDS 


TRAOTS OF 


FERTILITY OF THE SOI. 
Nowhere can the industrious farmer scoure cuch immodiet® re 
sults for bis labor as upon these prairie soils, they being composed 
of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed by ang 


on the g 
7 ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,200,000 acres. They sell 
enly to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed thr these 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the fe 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was — 335,. 
wince which 470,293 have been added; making the whole poprla- 
tion 814,801, « gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the peaplc, it may be stated that 
600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grain, and 
250,000 barrels of four, were forwarded over the line last year. 

EDUCATION, 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-school system 
encouraged by the state and endowed with a large revenue for the 
support of schools, Their children can live in sight of the chureh 
and school-houses, and grow up with the presperity of the leading 
state in in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 pec acre, ae- 
cording to location, quality, ete. First-class farming lands gold 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and tho relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio ef 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk a@f 
these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
at six per cent. per annum, and six interest notes at six per cent., 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale ; and four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six, or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipa- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five yoars from date of sak, 
so that at the end of five years one-half shall bo fenced and under 
cultivation. 
TWENTY PER CENT. WIL! BE DEDUCTED 

from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at six Gol- 
lars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars, 

Pamphlets descriptive of the mo Bae ee eee 

i rms of payment, can on application 
oEmnet eer J. W. FOSTER, 

Land Commissioner, Chicago, m™. 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situ: A my 
the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188,189, and 190, AP’ 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE, 





PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS. 
CEMENT ROOFING. 





THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS 8T00@.. 
THE BEST OF ALL. TESTS 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Olt, orusr on piam,  ~ 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapnesa,by ang. - 
Composition in use. The Mica being 8 non-condactor ef heat, mo 
roof is se Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The ander- 
Signed are prepared to execute Promptly. and Thoroughly i, 
orders for putting on New Roofs, or Repairing Old Leaky Tha, . 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs, Warranted, Water-propf, and will pee- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. : atti oe 

Coment for sale by the Barrel, aed sent to ta, Best of atime 
try, with printed instructions for use, and is sald to Agents, Bulg 
ers, and Dealers at a price that will afford kpad pa ayn 
and yet furnish to the Consumer @ very cheap r Spreng ie 
tin, slate, shingles, or other reofing material, ‘Also, Yor, sale, .* 
and County Rights, for s portion of the United States. ae 

JOSEPH DITTO BOO, 


Re. S08 Recetinne, neninie Wetnenits Meiers” ti i: 
T BET H 


. ia 





be acne 
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Txxrs, wpon Allen’s system, can be obtained at Mo, 22 Bend? 
street. By this method, the tecth, gums, roof, and. ragm of Gig 
mouth are so accurately formed as to displa; ¥ & perfect prototag oe 
of the natural organs, restoring the r2Uz EXPrEssioN.of the mar @ 
and original contour of the face. . 

It te the hight of art to conceal art, This we do most posit’ vole 
as our numerous patrons can attest. f ’ 

A Descriptive Pamphlet may be obtained by mlderasio ¢ Dr. ft. 
ALLEN & SON. : , 











AMALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES " “WITHIN 
house, Fa! ory, or Farum 
im the land. Their use in all parts of the United, gistl. tor the 
past proves thera qualities 
whieh are Torx, Sreaxern, Sono .» Derastire 
Visxation, unequaled by any re; sixes, ae 
— cents per 
Nae for = Ome 
i. Coapwick & 
street, New *. 
W EDDINGs THE NEW 
atyle of Envelops, by A. DEMARESE, 





° 4 leo ar ee ener me ree -— 
ED ’ 
STAIN D Ae ‘ "COR CHURCHES. 
ste ctennanoeniay as Avexus, Now York. © to hin Naw 
iMiytoct werk ter GUaag/ ad Vestibule Doorr ; isa 
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